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considered, but nothing can be done lest Cobden 


NOTES OF THE WEEK turn in his grave. 


HE vote of censure debate in the House On the Empire as on unemployment, Mr. 
of Commons on Wednesday was little Snowden has ditched the Cabinet, and now they 


better than a waste of time. Mr. Baldwin | can do nothing with their Chancellor, and are 
made it clear that he stands where he stood, which | Still afraid to do without him. It is an extra- 
is nowhere in particular. He believes in Protec- | Ordinary thing, but it is a fact that the negative 
tion. But so he did in 1924, and, with the largest | mind of Mr. Snowden dominates this Govern- 
majority any Prime Minister has ever had, did | ment. Almost certainly he will wreck it in the 
nothing to carry out his creed. From so flabby a end, but in the meantime his cold precision 
faith we may well pray to be. delivered. prevails against the woolliness of Mr. MacDonald 
and the after-dinner speeches of Mr. Thomas. 
Mr. Snowden, on the other hand, pinned his 
Government to Free Imports and no nonsense Those two gentlemen may perhaps accept the 
about the Empire Preference. His colleague, | position of inferiority to which their colleague has 
Mr. Thomas, recently declared that he would go | now relegated them, but it will be surprising if the 
into the Imperial Conference with an open mind, | whole Labour movement is similarly acquiescent. 
and prepared to consider any policy, irrespective | Sir Oswald Mosley, (Mr. Wise, and Mr. Cole 
of shibboleths; the Chancellor of the Exchequer | have all abandoned Free Trade and refused to 
was careful to contradict him. Anything may be | consider that salvation lies in a purely negative 
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policy. Mr. Snowden, like all doctrinaires, is 
simply not interested in evidence when a dogma 
is concerned; but the younger men in his party 
have given proof that they are not built that way. 
Sir Oswald at least has proved less tame than 
Mr. Thomas. 


It is amusing to see how light are political 
allegiances. Until the other day the whole 
Liberal Party regarded a pronouncement from 
the bankers as Holy Writ, a document to be 
accepted reverently as something immune from 
either higher or lower criticism. But now that 
the bankers have declared themselves against Free 
Trade, their competence and even their grammar 
is questioned, and they are told to go to school 
again. 


Sir Herbert Samuel, who began to make a 
reputation a year ago in moral philosophy, has 
incontinently left the professors of ethics and the 
intractable problem of the good to expound the 
evils of Protection. It is a pity, for he gave 
evidence of possessing a fresh and open mind 
as an amateur lecturer, but as an expert on 
economics the world will hardly put him in the 
scale against Mr. McKenna. 


The Government have acted rightly in sending 
battleships to Egypt and to hold the local authorities 
in Cairo responsible for the preservation of life and 
property. But that battleships and warnings 
should be necessary at all throws a strange light’ 
on the Egyptian ‘‘ Conversations” with Mr. 
Henderson a few months ago, the relations that 
were so “‘ friendly ’’ but failed to result in a treaty, 
and all the rest of the eyewash about constitutional 
responsibility that politicians delight in, but every- 
body else knows is sheer insincere bunkum. 


M. Tardieu’s dramatic prorogation of the 
French Parliament was worthy of his old master, 
M. Clemenceau, but it would be idle to pretend 
that it has not increased the Prime Minister’s 
difficulties. He has certainly secured three 
months’ respite, but he has outraged the Left, 
which fears, or professes to fear, a dictatorial 
régime. In effect, it seems quite clear that both 
in London and Paris the coming autumn and 
winter are likely to prove a testing time for 
governments, and that iis not calculated to 
improve European stability. 


Meanwhile, M. Briand is digesting the views 
of the Powers on his plan for a United States 
of Europe, and exchanging wary communications 
with the Italian Government. So far as the 
former are concerned, the replies may be divided 
into four classes, viz., those that are politely 
non-committal, those that place a political federa- 
tion before an economic, those that place an 
economic federation before a political, and those 
that demand the revision of the Peace Treaties as 
an essential preliminary. Their correlation 
should keep the Quai d’Orsay busy for some 
months to come, 


As to the relations between Paris and Rome, 
the present appears to be an interval of window- 
dressing. The decision not to lay down any more 
ships this year means nothing, as neither Power 


had any intention of doing so. The truth, of 
course, is that the naval rivalry is the result and 
not the cause of Franco-Italian disagreement, and 
the root of the trouble is political. At the moment 
neither government seems prepared to face this 
fact, but until it is faced the existing discontent 
must continue. 


It is a curious commentary upon the result of 
the war that the only town in France that was not 
beflagged on the occasion of the national féte last 
Monday was Strasbourg. The old French 
monarchy was able to absorb its annexations in 
a way that was the marvel of Europe, but the 
Third Republic has signally failed even to take 
advantage of the enthusiasm in Alsace-Lorraine 
for union with France which was so manifest on 
the morrow of the Armistice. 


The real reason for this contrast lies, I imagine, 
in the fact that the government of the modern 
state makes less allowance for local differences, 
which it is too inclined to regard with ill-concealed 
impatience. Certainly this is the case in France, 
where religious difficulties have also made their 
appearance in the administration of the restored 
provinces, with the result that the capital of 
Alsace is now autonomist in its political 
complexion. 


We have not had long to wait for ‘‘ messages ” 
from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and I hope that 
they were duly appreciated by those who received 
them. For my own part, I should like to have 
heard Sherlock Holmes examining the medium 
at the Albert Hall last Sunday, for the methods 
that were employed were hardly reminiscent of 
Baker Street. Indeed, far from satisfying Holmes, 
I doubt if the evidence would even have been 
good enough for Dr. Watson. 


I see that Marcel Prévost has been giving some 
advice to the French feminists, which is that if 
they wish to prove their equality with men they 
should wear the same fashions for three years, 
thus showing that their alleged fickleness is a 
male calumny. I take leave to doubt whether the 
distinguished author’s counsel will be heeded, 
but, if it is, 1 imagine that most men will hope 
that the styles to be worn for the triennium will 
not be the grotesque ones of the present summer. 


In one sense, the most interesting point about 
the third Test Match was the fact that an English 
crowd should jeer at Hobbs and Sutcliffe. One 
knows, of course, that the fickle mob will turn 
on its heroes, but somehow I did not quite expect 
that sort of thing at cricket. A magnificent 
innings by Bradman, who broke all records, was 
the explanation of this change of heart. He is 
the new god; and for the time being the old are 


suspect. 


There is something very odd about the social 
ups and downs of sport. By common consent, 
Wimbledon, the talk of the season in previous 
years, has fallen rather flat this summer; while 
Henley, which was sinking to the level of a meré 
ordinary regatta, has suddenly rejuvenated itself, 
and all the people who were at Ascot and weft 


not at Wimbledon were to be seen at Henley. 
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What is it that causes these changes? Perhaps 
some professor will write a treatise elucidating the 
mystery. 


The appointment of Mr. A. W. Pollard as 
director of the Early English Text Society in 
succession to Sir Israel Gollancz emphasizes the 
fact that this Society, which has printed a large 
proportion of the early literature of our country, 
still needs more subscribers. In the seventy 
years of its existence it hag had only two 
directors, and to the late Sir Israel Gollancz it 
owes its continued prosperity. But it has still 
much manuscript matter of value to put into print, 
and every new subscriber is a valuable aid in its 
work. 


It is astonishing how history repeats itself. 
Twenty-five years ago Hatfield House opposed the 
Chamberlain policy, and—with an ex-Prime 
Minister who had ‘“‘ no settled convictions ’’— 
brought the Tariff Reform campaign to the ground. 
A few months ago a letter from Lord Salisbury 
showed that he was still a Free Importer ; and now 
his younger brother Hugh has followed suit. 
(There is no need to identify another ex-Prime 
Minister with ‘‘ no settled convictions,’ who pro- 
fesses Protection out of office and appoints a Free 
Trader to be his Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Lord Salisbury, so far as I remember, had no 
remedy for the existing economic ills. Lord 
Hugh, more enterprising, has two: (a) lower 
wages, and (b) to get rid of Lord Beaverbrook. 
It should be added, in fairness to the senior 
member for Oxford University, that his two 
remedies are not connected as cause and effect; 
nor is the latter proposal, I hope and presume, 
the normal High Anglican dislike of a Presby- 
terian; nor even Mr. Baldwin’s objection to a 
man who has earned instead of inheriting his 
money. 


Lord Hugh may perhaps care to advocate the 
lower wages proposal from a platform in Barnet, 
a constituency near Hatfield, which has recently 
rebelled against the Salisbury feudalism to some 
effect; but his second proposal, I admit, rather 
puzzles me. I am all for increasing British 
exports, but I am not quite sure how it would 
help British trade to export Lord Beaverbrook 
to Canada. Would Lord Hugh invoice him in 
triplicate, like a shipping account; and what value 
would be put on him for the Customs? 


The proposal is, however, interesting, as it 
shows that the Hatfield House idea of govern- 
ment is still to transport anybody you do not like 
to the Colonies. It is true, indeed, that this would 
probably cure the unemployment problem by 
reducing the population to the few hundreds who 
think as the Cecils do. But to banish everybody 
who proposes to think and act for himself strikes 
me as being a remedy worse than even our present 


I suppose there will be the usual outcry in cer- 
tain quarters at the action of the Cambridge 
authorities in forbidding undergraduates to own 
motor-cars and motor-bicycles, though for my own 


part I welcome this decision. After all, the whole 
justification for a university is that its members 
should reside there, while the only purpose that 
a motor vehicle serves is to take them away from 
it, quite apart from the invidious distinction it 
draws between those who can afford such a luxury 
and those who cannot. 


If possible, this new regulation is even more 
necessary at Cambridge than it would be at 
Oxford, on account of Newmarket. Furthermore, 
college feeling is not so strong at Cambridge as 
at Oxford, so that undergraduate public opinion 
cannot be relied upon to check the nomadic 
instinct of modern youth to anything like the 
same extent. 


Almost by accident, I began to read Mr. Henry 
Williamson’s new work, ‘ The Village Book,’ 
which Cape’s have published as a description of 
the way life goes in the country, and more par- 
ticularly of the beliefs and superstitions of the 
countryside. I thought, and am still inclined to 
think, the book exaggerated, at any rate in the 
sense that the folk described, people, parson, and 
squire alike, seem abnormal, and not the typical 
countryman one knows. 


But perhaps the truth is that one does not know 
them. I recollect once congratulating the rector 
of a village that looked like an earthly paradise 
that his life had fallen in pleasant places, and he 
told me he would far rather live in a London 
slum, because he would have at least some chance 
of finding a few fellow Christians there. Long 
residence in a remote village had convinced him 
that, under a veneer of conformity, the people 
were in fact pagans. 


He told me that his predecessor, the rector 
before him, had gradually become infected by 
the paganism of his flock, and after thirty—or 
was it forty ?—years in the village, had died an 
unbeliever. And T shall not easily forget the sad 
tone in the padre’s voice when he confessed that 
after ten years in the village he began to under- 
stand his predecessor’s loss of faith, and that if 
he were to remain there another twenty years, he 
too would have given up all he had once sworn 
to defend. 


The fact that the current figures for British 
shipbuilding are down is regrettable, but hardly 
surprising, in view of the world slump. More 
serious, however, is the fact that the percentage 
of British construction in comparison with the 
rest of the world is also falling. But the reason 
for the decline appears to be simple. 


Foreign countries are subsidizing shipbuilding, 
we are not. Economically, no doubt, they are 
wrong, and we shall be told that they will have 
to pay for their folly in probable loss and 
increased taxation. No doubt that is true. But 
it is also true that this subsidized shipbuilding 
is competitive, and we shall have to pay first in 
the loss of orders and freights. The situation is 
one that no Government—not even a Labour 
Government with a Cobdenite Chancellor—can 
afford to ignore. 
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LABOUR AND TARIFFS 


"Tbe charge is so often brought against Lord 
Beaverbrook, as it once was_ preferred 
against Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, that he 
is splitting the Conservative Party by his tariff 
- crusade, that it is interesting to survey the state 
of the other parties, to see what effect the grow- 
ing demand for Protection is having upon their 
solidarity. The Liberals, it must be admitted, are 
not faced with any apprehensions on this score; 
partly because they cling to Free Trade as to the 
last shred of their political respectability, and 
partly because every man whose opinion upon 
this question carries any weight has already long 
since left their party. Wiéith-Labour the case is 
different, and signs are not wanting that the 
longer the General Election is postponed the 
greater the difficulty that Mr. MacDonald will 
experience in guiding his flock towards the Cob- 
denite fold, however many luncheon parties Mrs. 
Snowden may give in the interval. 

In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Labour Party is in three minds on the subject of 
tariffs. The Liberal recruits will have none of 
them, and in this attitude they have the powerful 
support of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
recent report of the Trade Union Council shows 
that the representatives of the Trade Unions are 
obviously beginning to be shaken in their Free 


Trade faith by the rising figures of unemploy- 


ment, and the reason is plainly evident. The 
present slump is hitting the skilled worker hardest 
of all, for the dole can never compensate him 
for loss of wages, and he is the backbone of the 
Unions. Lastly, there is the Left Wing, which 
is in open revolt, not only against Mr. Snowden 
on the score of his refusal to finance their pet 
schemes, but also against the whole economic 
policy in which he pins his faith, and it is now 
toying with the idea of an Imports Board. Even 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, one of the Prime Minister’s 
economic advisers, inspired, possibly, by a greater 
respect for evidence since his incursion into the 
realm of detective fiction, has recently contributed 
an article to an evening newspaper, declaring that 
Free Trade is no longer practicable. The Labour 
Party, like Gaul, is divided into three parts on 
this issue, and it would thus seem to be in a more 
parlous condition than its Conservative rival, 
which at any rate so far only contains two schools 
thought. 

Now this evidence of a coming change of atti- 
tude in the Labour Party in no way surprises us. 
The basic principle, both of that party and of 
Trade Unionism, is the protection of the worker 
against exploitation and the improvement of his 
conditions} Such being the case, protection 
against foreign competition is but the natural 
corollary of protection against the native 
employer. Indeed, what is surprising is not that 
Labour should have begun to question the value 
of Free Trade, but, that it should not have done 
so before. In the Dominions, and particularly in 
Australia, the process of conversion has been much 
more rapid, with the result that although Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Scullin both march under 
the pale pink banner of Labour, their fiscal policies 
are as the poles asunder. The stern logic of facts 


is at last beginning to be appreciated by British 
labour, though it is a melancholy reflection upon 
its intelligence that it is not until the number of 
unemployed is in the neighbourhood of two 
million that it has begun to get rid of the 
damnosa hereditas of its old association with 
Liberalism. 

At the same time, it would be idle to deny the 
fact that there is a real danger of some of the 
new converts, after the manner of their kind, 
allowing their zeal to run away with them. The 
Imports Board, of which the Left Wing is grow- 
ing so fond, seems to us to be neither more nor 
less than the thin end of the wedge of State trad- 


ing @ la Russe, and to that every Conservative, 


however strong his belief in Protection, must be 
irrevocably opposed. It is one thing for the State 
to aid schemes of productive development which, 
owing to the impossibility of securing an imme. 
diate return upon the outlay, private enterprise is 
unable or unwilling to undertake. But for the 
State to control distribution, when private enter- 
prise can manage that type of business far 
better, is quite another matter; and we, for our 
part, deprecate the latter just as much as we 
dvocate the former. 

Nor is this all, for the Imports Board would 
have the right to prohibit the entry into the 
country of any class of merchandise that it chose 
to ban, and that is a power which should not, 
in our opinion, be put into the hands of politicians, 
Prohibition is essentially a moral, not a com- 
mercial, weapon, and it should surely extend 
only to articles that are definitely obnoxious, such 
as drugs, and should not be applied to ordinary 
commercial goods. (In effect, the Imports Board 
would seem to be more likely to further the policy 
of ‘‘ Socialism in our time’”’ than to revive 
British industry, and for that reason we confess 
that we view with the gravest suspicion those who 
urge its establishment. 

On the other hand, we fail to see that there 
is a single item in the policy of Empire Free 
Trade to which the most conscientious member 
of the Labour Party need object. It is true that 
it would involve a tax upon food, but there is 
nothing in that contrary to Labour principles, for 
a subsidy or a bonus to agriculture is in effect a 
food tax, since the money to pay it comes out 
of the pocket of the taxpayer. In 1923 Mr. 
Baldwin himself went to the country with a pro 
gramme which included a bonus to the farmer of 
a pound a year per acre on all Jand under cultiva- 
tion, and there is no essential difference between 
the Conservative and Labour Parties in this 
matter, though they may choose to call the same 
thing by different names. Bonus, bounty, sub- 
sidy, and tariff all mean the sameé-in the end, and 
the policy of Empire Free Trade should appeal 
to those who believe in them. Such, indeed, is 
beginning to’ be the case,. and instances are 
occurring every day of speakers in Labour strong: 
holds, where otherwise they could not secure 4 
hearing, being followed with rapt attention when 
they explain. the programme which is_ being 
advocated by Lord Beaverbrook. A change is, 
indeed, coming over the face of Labour, and the 
Prime Minister will only neglect it at the peril 
of the administration of which he is the head. 

The truth, of course, is. that the demand for 
Protection is one of those movements that cuts 
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across the lines of party. At the beginning of 
last century Catholic Emancipation was just such 
another issue. At first those who advocate the 
change are regarded frankly as a nuisance; then 
they are reviled as traitors to the party to which 
they belong; while finally they rouse public 
opinion to such an extent that their demands can 
no longer be resisted by any party, and are there- 
upon generally passed into law by those who 
have most distinguished themselves by their 
opposition. Sooner or later either Mr. Baldwin 
will become converted to the policy of Empire 
Free Trade, with all its implications, or he will 
be succeeded in the leadership of the Conserva- 
tive Party by someone who has been so con- 
verted. The wiser heads in the Labour Party are 
fully aware of this, and also of the rising tide 
of Protectionist feeling in the country as a whole. 
They know that if they remain bogged in the 
Cobdenite mire where Mr. Snowden would have 
them stay, they will be easily passed by their 
rivals, and may not taste the sweets of office again 
for another generation. This is the reason for 
the disaffection which is making itself felt in 
the Labour ranks, and we shall be surprised if 
it does not break out into open mutiny. 


HAS LIBERALISM A FUTURE? 


N the face of it, it savours of paradox to 

enquire whether the Liberal Party has got 

a future. At the moment it is like the 
bee which has a sting but dies when it uses 
it. Liberalism keeps the Government in power, 
but it would be unlike the party and still 
more unlike its leader, for it to bestow its daily 
boon without return. But what return is it likely 
to get if, while supporting Labour in the House, 
it attacks it in the source of its strength—the con- 
stituencies? Labour men have not forgotten their 
experience in 1924, and Liberalism, wooing the 
coy figures on the Treasury bench, dare not risk 
opposing Labour candidates at by-elections. 

The considerations which have prompted this 
discreet abstinence apply to all constituencies 
except those in which Labour is so strong that 
there is no fear of the seat being lost, and those 
in which Conservatism is so strong that there is 
no hope of its being won, through the process of 
what Liberal journalists quaintly term splitting 
the Progressive vote. These two groups of con- 
stituencies are both small and in neither could a 
Liberal candidate possibly succeed. Liberalism 
is thus in the unsatisfactory position that, what- 
ever parade its funds enable it to make at 
General Elections, in the intervals between them 
it can hoist its flag but rarely and then only when 
it is clearly predestined to be hauled down again. 
A party so circumstanced is only too likely to 
lose ground in the little knot of seats which it 
still holds. 

But Liberalism has other and graver reasons 
for regarding the future with apprehension. In 
the last resort elections are won not by tactics but 
by policy. The Liberal Party recognized this 
fact clearly enough last year when it came before 
the country with an appeal for a mandate to deal 
with unemployment on clearly defined lines. The 


mandate was not given and is even less likely to 
be given at another election fought on the same 
general issue. 

For, though this present Parliament is little 
more than a year old, there has already been one 
great and unmistakable shift in the general cur- 
rent of opinion. The evidence of a change of 
national sentiment in the matter of fiscal policy 
cannot be challenged. Its tokens are too numerous 
and too manifest. It is a sign of the times that 
Conservatism is returning to the whole Chamber- 
lainite policy, dropped these twenty years, and 
that Labour through the T.U.C. has expressed 
its belief in the economic consolidation of the 
Empire. But this is a movement in which 
Liberalism cannot possibly participate. Free Trade 
is its principle; the success of Free Trade led to its 
triumph, and when the last Liberal lies on his 
death-bed he will babble of Free Trade and of 
Lord John Russell’s tribute to its irresistible and 
universally beneficent influence in 1870. 

We must be cautious, especially in a country 
so tenacious of its antiquities as ours, of writing 
the epitaph of a great historic party. Liberalism 
has been pronounced dead a good many times 
these last ten years, but nevertheless holds the 
balance in our politics to-day. ‘Moreover, the wish 
is father to the thought, and most of us who do 
not belong to the Liberal remnant wish to return 
to the two-party system and are quick to discern 
the easiest means to that desirable end. But when 
all allowances are made, a party which cannot con- 
test elections and which stands by a policy on 
which the country is turning its back, must be 
in a bad way. Liberals themselves may derive 
comfort, not unmixed with self-satisfaction, from 
the parallel case of the Peelites in the ’fifties of 
last century. Though the Peelites perished as 
a party, it was not till they had impregnated both 
Whigs and Tories with their doctrines. But 
that was because the future was with them. He 
would be a bold man who would declare that the 
future was with Free Trade Liberalism now. 


= 


INDIAN AUTONOMY AND THE 
ARMY 


F and when the Round Table Conference on 
[ india assembles, no point of difference is 

likely to divide its members more sharply than 
the Army. The folly of using catch phrases 
lightly where big issues are concerned is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the implication that Army 
control would be covered by Dominion status. 
How can India ever attain Dominion status if 
Great Britain is to retain any semblance of 
authority over her defence forces? Yet if the 
situation is to be fairly and squarely faced, in the 
interests equally of India and of the Empire, Great 
Britain cannot contemplate the handing over of 
the Indian Army to an exclusively Indian 
Government and the withdrawal of her own forces. 
Britain’s interest in the future peace and security 
of the country is as great as India’s. ‘With every 
desire in the world to meet India’s claim to self- 
government in the most liberal spirit, there can 
be no withdrawal of the British Army from India, 
or the work of a hundred and fifty years would 
be undone in as many days. 
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The Simon Commission report does not attempt 
to minimize the gravity of the issue, and the 
Indian politician has found nothing in that report 
more disconcerting than the suggestion that in 
the last resort the appeal must be not to an Indian 
Army but an Anglo-Indian. When he says in 
his wrath that these gallant officers and men of 
India were good enough to put in the field and 
trust against the mightiest of military machines, 
he overlooks the essential fact that the Indian 
forces who rendered so splendid an account of 
themselves were part of the British forces and 
were not subject to the jealousies, the ambitions 
and the racial prejudices which would assert them- 
selves directly Sikh and Moslem and Hindu were 
called upon to act together without the harmoniz- 
ing influence that alone has given India any 
colourable excuse for claiming to be a nation. 
Who that has any knowledge of India can doubt 
that but for the British Raj, Indian aspirations 
would resolve themselves into the chaos that 
‘* self-determination ’’ has wrought in China? 
‘* Dominion status ’’ is indeed a will-o’-the-wisp 
like ‘‘ self-determination,’’ and the sooner it is 
recognized that it is leading everyone astray, the 
sooner will India get on to the right road to 
progress and contentment. 

Politicians, British as well as Indian, have 
talked of Dominion status without understanding 
how absolute is the difference between the India 
of today and the Colonies at the time self- 
government was granted. British forces could 


safely be withdrawn in the case of the Colonies, - 


because no such contingencies as confront India 
internal and external had to be taken into account. 
Great Britain did not leave them to inter-racial 
uncertainties, and if they were menaced from 
without, there was always the British Navy in 
the offing. Even in the case of Canada when 
Confederation came, there was no risk of conflict 
between French and British, whose jurisdiction 
was separate, as Hindu and Moslem never can 
be. Moreover—and this is another point that has 
been ignored—there was a purpose behind the 
concession to the Colonies, now Dominions, that 
would assuredly not be operative in regard to 
India, even with those who are anxious to go to 
the utmost limit discretion would warrant. When 
the Colonies were given self-government, it was 
frankly accepted as a stepping-stone to independ- 
ence. Indeed, we know that a Bill was drafted 
to make secession easy and bloodless, if desired, 
but happily for our self-respect it was never pre- 
sented to Parliament. Colonial autonomy 
positively presupposed the break-up of the 
Empire. Indian autonomy would presuppose the 
very reverse—continuance within the Empire. In 
the one case, as in the other, the presupposition 
might involve surprises. The Colonial analogy 
clouds witness and must be eliminated. Neither 
- the circumstances nor the psychology are the 
same. It will, of course, be said that if we are 
not prepared to hand over the Army to India we 
start out by proclaiming that we do not trust 
India. The fact is that if Indian statesmen reject 
the idea of a British Army always available for 
_emergencies, they will show, not only that they 
mistrust Great Britain, but that they are incap- 
able of the larger views which must prevail if 
India, is to remain an integral unit of the British 
Empire. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE—I* 
By RICHARD JEBB 


A T irregular intervals of a few years the public 


is informed that the Imperial Conference is to 

meet again. In the Press it is invariably sug- 
gested that the coming meeting will be the most im- 
portant ever held. But if we regard the object of the 
Imperial Conference as the closer union of the Empire, 
we have to admit that, since the war, the institution 
has been a failure. On the one hand it has registered 
no definite move of real importance towards closer 
co-operation in any field. On the other hand it has 
devoted much of its time, quite successfully, as we 
shall see in the next article, to the task of reducing 
the Empire to a group of independent States, assimi- 
lating their mutual relations as far as possible to those 
which subsist between foreign countries, It may be 
suggested, no doubt, that this process has only been a 
necessary—or, at least, useful—clearing of the 
ground, preliminary to a real start in evolving effec- 
tive means of co-operation. If so, the ground is now 
entirely cleared. Unless something constructive is 
achieved at the coming session, the Imperial Confer- 
ence may as well be written off. 

The causes of this failure are not obscure. Before the 
war the self-governing Dominions were already on the 
high road to as much independence as they might care 
to ask for. In Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
(in a less degree) New Zealand, the instinct of 
nationalism had taken vigorous root. But among the 
British people overseas, i.e., excluding the French in 
Canada and Dutch in South Africa, this instinct made 
for co-operation with the mother country rather than 
separation, and their political weight was always 
enough to ensure the support of the Dominion Govern- 
ment for any Empire policy of practical utility. To 
arrange policies in common was the special function 
of the Imperial Conference. But what policies ia rom 
the beginning, co-operation in trade was sought by the 
Dominions and co-operation in defence by Britain) 
Under pressure of the German menace, some progress ' 
was made before the crisis of 1914 in organizing 
defence on an Empire basis. But after the war there 
was no longer any pressure of circumstances to keep 
it going. There remained the conception of the Empire 
as a society of nations for mutual] aid in living, assist- 
ing each other by economic co-operation to develop 
mutual resources and maintain a high standard of liv- 
ing. Here was a peace-time and perpetual motive to 
give life to the Imperial Conference. But economic 
co-operation has always been barred by Britain’s free- 
trade tradition. Though there are still people to pro- 
test that ‘‘ other ways ’’ than tariff preference can and 
must be found, the truth is that in the past thirty years 
every alternative has been fully explored in vain. 
Improvements in research, transport, etc., may assist 
development ; but the benefit is generally shared by all 
competitors. Such measures, however costly to the 
British taxpayer, can do little by themselves to secure 
a larger share of the Empire market for Empire pro- 
ducts. They are essentially ancillary measures. 
Britain’s refusal to consider any comprehensive scheme 
of Preference has been the main cause of the failure 
of the Imperial Conference to grow into an effective 
organ of Empire co-operation. Organs which do not 
function are liable to decay. 

When the Imperial Conference became definitely 
established in 1907, there was ground for hope that it 
would quickly develop into a regular and effective 
organization. To this end the first requisite was that 
the Conference should equip itself with a permanent 
secretariat, dependent on the Governments collectively, 


* The first of a series of articles which will discuss the 
work of the forthcoming Conference. 
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so as to give the institution a continuous existence, 
and the means of preparing the work in advance of the 
periodical sessions, and of following up the resolutions 

sed. Had this development taken place the 
Imperial Conference would have become the working 
model for the League of Nations which was born a 
dozen years later. As it turns out, the League of 
Nations has given the lead to the Imperial Conference 
—if, indeed, the League has not superseded it. At 
Geneva we see the type of inter-State organization, 
already creating an ‘‘ atmosphere ” of its own, with 
its joint secretariat continuously at work, its standing 
committees and regular sessions at short intervals, 
which the Imperial Conference has failed to evolve. 
In the case of the League the effective impulse was 
the idea of organizing international peace by eliminat- 
ing the causes of war. In the case of the Conference 
the impulse to organization had to come from a higher 
stage of civilization. Since the idea of war between 
the Britannic peoples never occurred to anybody, it 
could inspire no preventive organization, What did 
suggest itself was the much higher aim of mutual aid 
in living, which the League has barely envisaged as 
yet. So far the League has been fumbling with the 
impossible notion of uniform labour regulations 
throughout the world, and recently the more hopeful 
notion of regional economic arrangements. For 
Britain and the white Dominions, as an existing asso- 
ciation of States with a common language, common 
standards of life, and complementary resources, the 
course should be plane sailing. Because that has 
hitherto been forbidden by British policy, the Imperial 
Conference offers only a pitiful example of arrested 
development, 

The Conference had its birth in a meeting of colonial 
representatives with British statesmen in 1887, on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s first Jubilee. This meet- 
ing was not confined to responsible Ministers, Opposi- 
tion parties being also represented. Consequently it 
could only be a debating society, not a meeting of 
executives to arrange common action. It was recog- 
nized as a great step in advance when, early in the new 
century, it was decided to establish the institution and 
restrict it to Governments, responsible as such for 
executing any policies which might be agreed upon. 
A sure symptom that all is not well with the Imperial 
Conference may be found in any attempt to turn it 
back into a debating society by again bringing in 
representatives of Opposition parties. Latterly this 
retrograde proposal has been much to the fore here. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, the new Secretary of State to the 
Dominions, is himself in favour of it, although aware 
that the Dominion Governments are always against it. 
What it really signifies is, simply, the sense of a dead 
end, Britain’s fhopeless fiscal policy still thwarting, 
the natural development of the Conference as an 
agency of the partner States for getting things done 
in the constitutional way, i.e., on the responsibility of 
their several Governments. 


(To be continued. ) 


THINGS THAT ARE C/AESAR’S 


By WILLIAM SANDERSON 


HE unwonted calm in which the Lambeth Con- 

ference has assembled provides an opportunity 

for reflection on the function of an Established 
Church of which it is highly desirable to take advan- 
tage. For the Establishment is of interest and 
importance to the whole Empire with its numerous 
races and creeds; but members of an imperial race, 
whether clergymen or laymen, will fully appreciate the 
Social function of the Church of England only if they 
divest themselves of clerical or other bias. 


The human genius which creates culture can work 
only within the boundaries of knowledge—and know- 
ledge is gained by experience of the things to which 
man is related. Instinct and tradition, the terms 
applied to our accumulated memories of experience, 
are the only true sources of taste and guides to political 
and moral action. 

In addition to morality, man requires, for the per- 
fection of his character, grounds for the control of his 
emotion and the definition of a proper attitude towards 
the various relationships which, though they affect him 
vitally, he is incapable of affecting by his conduct. 
He has to learn to accept passively the conditions 
governing mortal life, his hereditary capacities and 
disabilities, the phenomena of the elements, unavoidable 
accident or major force. Without perfect resignation 
in these passive relationships, health and mental 
balance cannot be maintained and the instinctive basis 
of good taste is undermined. a ar 

It is on account of the vital importance of resigna- 
tion in passive relationships that, as every statesman 
knows, the permanence of society depends upon 
religion. The Christian Church was founded in the 
Roman Empire for the salvation of men as social beings. 
Individuals apart from society are, or become, mere 
soulless mammals. To perform a function for society 
is the justification of the organization of the Church. 
No other proposition is logically tenable, and the 
functions of the Church in relation to the body politic 
were properly emphasized by the First Council of 
Niceza in a resolution specifically directed against 
religious bias. 

Bias is perhaps the most dangerous of all social vices. 
All specialists are exposed to it owing to over-concentra- 
tion on their particular function. We are accustomed 
to the most eccentric bias in men of all occupations. 
Naval men have been known to say they could conduct 
a war without an army, and lately an Air Minister 
gravely informed the House of Lords that both Army 
and Navy could be dispensed with in view of the 
efficiency of aircraft. Thus does the fervid enthusiasm 
of the specialist lead to exaggeration of the importance 
of every social function, unless care is exercised to 
eliminate bias. Priests have no talisman to render 
them immune from this natural human failing. It is 
easy to understand the prevalence of religious bias 
among those whose speciality forces them to the con- 
stant contemplation of eternity. Compared with that, 
time and temporal matters sink into insignificance and 
life appears to have a negligible value except as a pre- 
paration for an infinite future. As a basis for passivity 
such contemplation has the highest value. It is when 
the passive attitude is made to serve as a standard of 
taste and morality in opposition to the lessons of 
experience that religion becomes the enemy of culture 
and ought not to be tolerated. 

This trespass of religion in politics and morals has 
affected the whole of Asia and Europe in equally dis- 
astrous but quite different ways. In Asia it has been 
carried to its extreme logical conclusion by the teach- 
ing of Tao that man’s sole duty is to do nothing at all. 
It has affected the whole continent with fatalism by 
over-emphasis of the attitude of resignation. 

In Christendom, passionate efforts to control con- 
duct have led, simultaneously, to encroachments on 
temporal power which have stultified the best states- 
manship, and to almost total neglect of the true 
function of religion. The result is that action, no longer 
consciously directed towards the attainment of culture, 
has become an end in itself, and modern society is 
always moving, and seeking ways of moving faster, with 
no aim whatever. Lack of conscious direction has 
demoralized science which steadily accumulates more 
and more power without any capacity or inclination to 
use it for a constructive purpose. 

Religion is fatal to culture if it contradicts 
experience; the survival of society depends on known 
standards of taste. True religion must function in 
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consonance with tradition. No Christian could be a 
good citizen who modelled his morals on such com- 
mands as ‘‘ take no thought for the morrow,’’ ‘‘ love 
your enemies,”’ ‘‘ sell all that thou hast and give to 
the poor.’’ In passivity it is right to take no thought 
for the morrow, but it is more insane than immoral as 
a policy fora farmer. In practice everyone knows that 
the race could not survive if it emulated St. Francis of 
Assisi. Passivity and activity are opposites, and 
religion has a social function to perform which involves 
its separation from morality. The function cannot be 
performed by the destruction of tradition. 

The logical error by which the trespass in politics is 
sometimes justified can be detected in the work of 
Bellarmine, the Jesuit, who laid it down that the Pope 
had no secular authority and ought not to depose kings 
or abrogate laws, but added that all this may be done 
for the salvation of souls. The Vatican has now 
abandoned this false position, but the danger 
continues from the Protestant Churches. The 
Protest which led to the establishment of the King 
as the Supreme Head on Earth of the Church of 
England was one against the interference with politics 
by religious authority. But ever since the Reformation 
we have suffered from Puritanism which has stifled 
instinct by influencing legislation. The Lambeth Con- 
ference has assembled in a city dominated by the most 
tyrannical of public authorities, and the evidences of 
degeneracy are plain. Degeneracy is brought about 
by the puritanical interference which has undermined 
instinct. The character which harnesses sound instinct 
has also been impaired, for character can flourish only 
when exposed to danger. The only result of suppress- 
ing the symptoms of vice and forcibly protecting weak 
characters from the reactions of their conduct is to 


increase weakness and degeneracy. We stop the public. 


manifestations of vice, but we can no longer rely on 
character and tradition to maintain a moral code. 
What we urgently need is a new Protest against Puritan 
interference with morals on the one hand, and against 
the neglect of the social function of religion by every 
modern priesthood on the other. Constructively 
we require the means of regeneration by the revival of 
taste through instinct and tradition, and the revival 
of religion as a proper attitude in passivity. 


PAINTING AND TECHNIQUE 


By ADRIAN Bury 


N the several books that I have read on the work 

of Cézanne and other moderns there is a sugges- 

tion that traditional technique in drawing and 
painting is unimportant. The admirers of Cézanne 
are sometimes concerned to defend this artist’s lack 
of draughtsmanship, particularly obvious in his com- 
position of nudes and portraits. They have invented 
such words as rhythm and volume, which may mean 
anything or nothing. It is known that Cézanne, while 
disdaining, sometimes in the coarsest terms, most of 
his contemporaries, had a predilection for Rubens and 
Courbet. He despised Bouguereau. He had no 
sympathy for Ingres. Nobody can pretend now that 
Bouguereau was a great painter, although he was 
popular for many years. Everybody who claims to 
know anything at all about art must be deferential in 
the presence of Ingres. In a certain style he was the 
greatest draughtsman since Leonardo and Holbein, and 
if his paintings are less paint than tinted drawings, 
they are “‘ miracles ” in technique. Although I may 
release an avalanche of abuse on my head, I am going 


to say here and now that I would rather possess a good 
pencil portrait by Ingres than a portrait in paint by 
Cézanne. 

I have inspected many portraits by Cézanne, none 
of which entirely pleases me, but I have lately seen 
two heads at the Lefévre Galleries, ‘ Portrait 
d’Homme’ and ‘ Portrait de Femme’ from the 
Vollard Collection. They are examples of incompetence, 
and all the mumbo jumbo to be found in modern art 
criticism will not convince me to the contrary. The 
derelicts of a master’s studio may be exalted to 
attract a collector who must have the work of a man 
who is famous, but there is a more profound reason 
for the poor quality of these two particular, works. 

It is simply because Cézanne, as a figure painter, 
was not able to express himself well enough. He 
had not cared to learn his craft. He may have had 
reverence for Rubens, Courbet, Delacroix and Chardin; 
but he no more approximated to these giants in achieve- 
ment than Blake approached his god Michelangelo. 

He lacked the knowledge necessary to render the 
human face and figure with veracity in paint. In 
some aspects Cézanne was a genius, but his figure work, 
if placed by that of the masters, fails lamentably. It 
ig ‘no answer to affect the argument that Cézanne 
offered the world something new, something better than 
or as good as Rembrandt, Titian or Van Dyck. The 
result of his titanic efforts to depict a face is disappoint- 
ing. He painted his men and women as if they 
were apples. In fact, many of them have no more 
meaning than pippins, no more character than potatoes, 
and this is not due to the stupidity of the people of 
Provence, but to the lack of science on the part 
of the artist. Some of these models gave Cézanne 
seventy or more sittings. 

Moderns who aver that nature is not necessarily the 
mistress or instructress of art will howl with rage at 
this ‘* blasphemous ”’ opinion ; but the fact remains that 
if you are going to paint a portrait it is as well 
to make it as convincing as brain and hand can 
contrive. 

Anyone who has tried to paint a face is aware of 
certain difficulties. There are rules of anatomy. The 
skull has to be observed in relation to the details of 
physiognomy, quite apart from the method of handling 
paint or considering tone. It is far more difficult to 
create an eye, with its infinite problems of shape, 
perspective and lighting, than to put a smudge of paint 
in the place where the eye might or might not be. 

Men who go to great pains to be realistic in these 
matters are told that they are illustrators and ‘‘ photo- 
graphers,’’ that they create life masks, that representa- 
tional painting is academic and out of date. This is 
another way of saying that the old masters have uttered 
the last word in painting in a certain style. Some 
of the moderns associate all academic work in the 
same contempt, whether by Titian or the worst com- 
mercially inclined contemporary portrait painter. 

But no one can escape from the fact that the best 
work painted before impressionism and the lunacies 
that this great and necessary movement let loose on 
the world must, in default of an entirely new and better 
way of painting, remain as our ideals. Can we pretend 
that the figure work of Cézanne, of Van Gogh and 
Gauguin are as great as Giorgione’s ‘ Portrait of 2 
Young Man,’ Titian’s ‘ Portrait of a Man with a 
Glove,’ Alfred Stevens’s study of Mary Ann Collmann? 
And this is where I return to the question of sound 
technique. 

If we take a number of portraits of varying schools 
and periods, such as Van der Leyden’s ‘ Portrait of 
a Man,’ Van Dyck’s ‘ Van der Geest,’ Goya’s ‘ Dr. 
Peral,’ Stevens’s ‘ Mrs. Collmann,’ we find that, how- 
ever much they differ in style, the artists had the same 
objective. They strove to construct and colour a head 
as much like life as possible, and all their knowledge 
and skill was concentrated on this task. 
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Every important artist since the Renaissance has 
been a master of technique. If a figure painter, he had 
to know a great deal about anatomy and he had to be 
able to draw. He was skilled in his profession and 
not ashamed to reveal the skill in his work. Is 
Velazquez any the less an artist because he did not 
fumble with his paint and ideas? And what of the 
facility of Sargent, one of the last truly fine painters, 
now so derided by the little gnats with their inscrutable 
hieroglyphics ? 

Many of the younger generation of students lack 
the ability to discriminate between so-called novelty 
and greatness. I know a girl painter who boasts that 
she has never been to the National Galleries for fear 
that the sight of an old master would ruin her own 
consummate style. Her work shows only the weak- 
nesses of artists like Van Gogh and Gauguin, so easily 
assimilated by those who regard the art of painting 
as a form of pyrotechnics in pigment. Though no one 
can doubt the sincerity of some of the post-impression- 
ists, they have many insincere followers who hope to 
reach fame via the road of sensationalism. The vulgar 
aspirant to publicity might find a ‘ stunt ’’ a more 
profitable venture than conscientious endeavour. He 
might wonder why an artist should spend years in 
obscurity trying to perfect a difficult technique when 
some nonsense might bring him quickly into the lime 
light. It is merely a matter of juggling with conscience. 

When I go to the galleries I am confronted with 
figures which are stupidly distorted, badly drawn, 
painted and composed. When I ask the artist why he 
does them I am told that it is more original to be 
primitive, or that the negroes were, and are, splendid. 
Have I heard of Cézanne, or what did Van Gogh say in 
1889 ? 

ea every respect for the primitives in their right 
place and time, but I cannot admit them in the highly 
civilized and cultured Europe of to-day. We 
have improved on the experimental efforts of Aurigna- 
cian art. 

Tt may be that the old masters reached such a 
standard of perfection that certain artists of to-day 
are neither able nor willing to attain it. To abandon 
technique is not to offer us something finer. It is to 
bring us back to the beginning of pictorial expression. 
But our civilization cannot ignore its traditions in art 
until it can replace them by something better. Our 
modern primitives are absurd. Europe cannot go back 
suddenly to childhood. When it does some of the 
moderns may be “ in the picture.’’ At present they 
aje perhaps five thousand years before their time,. 
which is too long to be of any consequence to us. 


SIN: HOW MUCH DOES IT 
MATTER? 


(a4 L ET me ask you, Critias, whether, if we take 
away this, medicine will not equally give 
health, and shoemaking equally produce 

shoes, and the art of the weaver clothes ?—whether 

the art of the pilot will not equally save our lives at sea, 
and the art of the general in war? 

“ Quite so.”’ 

“And yet, my dear Critias, none of these things 
will be well or beneficially done, if the science of the 
g00d be wanting.” 

_ It is a reflection on the quality of the human 

intellect, that although nearly all of us, from morning 

to night, are busy judging our neighbours and decid- 
ing between good and evil—as manifested in their 
acts and lives—scarcely anyone stops to question the 
nature and validity of the code ‘whereby he judges. 

Consequently, when a new and more enquiring genera- 

tion comes along; and asks why certain things are 


right and others wrong ; why different standards obtain 
in different circles, and why each, individual is not 
entitled to decide for himself without comment or 
criticism what is good and what evil, the traditionalists 
can but appeal to outworn theologies or to conventional 
sophistries, long since exposed for what they are. 
‘* So much,’’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ are the modes of 
excellence settled by time and place, that men may be 
heard boasting in one street of that which they would 
anxiously conceal in another.’’ 

The progress of science has surpassed every dream. 
As it unlocked door after door, it seemed that the 
magical key was in our hands, and that all secrets 
were about to be revealed. The simplicity and 
innocence of man constitute much of his charm. — His 
enthusiasm over each new toy is equalled only by his 
forgetfulness of his previous experiences. Science 
has given him a new earth; he is surprised that heaven 
is so little nearer. To his chagrin, it is now explained 
to him that science is itself but a sort of toy model, a 
constructional curio, making no pretence of being 
other than an abstraction like a Euclidean proposition, 
Possibly, the scientists, in their desire to curb too 
enthusiastic expectations, have understated the 
realistic element in their method and jn their dis- 
coveries. For the contrast between science on the one 
hand, and philosophy, esthetics and ethics on the 
other, is not that between the abstract and the real; 
but between the stage setting and the drama itself. 
It is not science that we should blame for the poverty 
of the spiritual crop, but the use that we have made 
of it. 

A capacity for the objective observation of things 
is a valuable possession. But such an attitude is an 
entirely artificial and ‘‘ technical ’’ one. What really 
gives a thing human significance is its ‘‘ value’’; and 
it is with values that ethics is concerned. Like beauty 
and ugliness, virtue and sin are matters of taste; for 
ethics and esthetics have much in common. Their 
similarity or identity might be suspected from the rarity 
with which sincerity enters into the discussion of 
either. Convention, far more than conviction or even 
personal preference, determines popular judgment in 
both departments. As the cynic has. written: 
‘* Conscience is, in most men, but an anticipation of 
the opinion of others.”” We worship that ‘‘ common- 
sense ’’ which always supports the existing state of 
affairs and the current point of view. . It is this that 
safeguards the sterilizing formalities and expressions 
of religion, so offensive to the mind of cultivated 
twentieth-century man. Formal religion is indeed con- 
sidered by many people to have come to be the gravest 
danger in the path of virtue. 

Modern psychology is apt to forget its debt to 
Schopenhauer. His essay on ‘ The Basis of Morality ’ 
ought to have given the final blow to the doctrines 
of duties and virtues hitherto held by philosophers and 
moralists generally. Compassion—by which he meant 
an inherent motive force roughly: corresponding to the 
social or herd instinct of the new .psychology—was for 
Schopenhauer the essential characteristic of goodness of 
heart; and goodness of heart was. the only goodness 
which found a place in his ethical philosophy, ‘' The 
essential feature of the character of a good man,”’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ is that he draws less distinction between him- 
self and others than is usually drawn.” It is strange 
that the professional exponents of Christianity. should 
have left it to this critical philosopher to give modern 
expression to an ethical doctrine which made such a 
stir some eighteen hundred years earlier. mt 

Every psychological theory must, perforce, be 


tested in the light of our own individual experience. If 
a sufficient number of people find a, theory. ‘‘ true ”’ of 
themselves, while few dispute it, it: may. justly: be 
regarded as established—at any rate until a theory of 
even more nearly universal; applicability. replaces it. 
Moral judgment, as has. been; said, is comparable with 
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zesthetic judgment ; and just as we feel one thing to be 
beautiful and another ugly, so we feel that one human 
act or human character is good and another evil. ‘‘ We 
do not infer a character to be virtuous because it 
pleases,’’ wrote Hume, ‘‘ but in feeling that it pleases 
after such a particular manner, we in effect feel that 
it is virtuous. The case is the same as in our judg- 
ments concerning all kinds of beauty and tastes and 
sensations. Our approbation is imply’d in the 
immediate pleasure they convey to us.’’ Ethics and 
zsthetics have biological foundations; and virtue, like 
truth and beauty, has value in so far as it feeds inborn 
human aspirations. To quote Professor Alexander, 
who has done more than any other living writer to point 
out the true nature and biological origin of moral judg- 
ment and moral “‘ taste ’’: ‘* Art, science and virtue 
owe their value and their existence to their satisfying 
certain human needs which these values are constructed 
in order to satisfy. The marble is independent of us, 
but the statue made from it is made to satisfy the 
artistic need or instinct, and expresses the artistic 
emotion. Science is made to satisfy the theoretic 
instinct ; and morality, we must say, is made to satisfy 
the moral instinct.’’ It is, of course, true that all 
genuine instincts had, at first, a purely utilitarian 
function. And this is as true of the social or gregarious 
instincts, out of which morality has arisen, as of that 
curiosity of which science is the humanized develop- 
ment. A similar utilitarian origin may be found for 
the sense of beauty ; and, in all three cases, the original 
purpose ‘“‘ lapses into a secondary position.’’ 

There is a notion about, based on a misreading of 
the hedonistic doctrine, that, since no one—being such 
and such a man, in such and such circumstances—can 
act other than as he does, we cannot reasonably dis-. 
criminate between good men and bad men; much less 
praise or blame, reward or punish them. This con- 
tention is constantly cropping up in humanitarian and 
medico-legal circles. The mistake lies in confusing sin 
with crime ; wickedness with law-breaking, and punish- 
ment with moral condemnation. Lots of sins are not, 
and ought not to be, regarded as crimes; and plenty of 
breaches of the law—rightly treated as crimes and 
rightly punished as such—are approved rather than 
condemned by the moral judgment. Crime is an 
artificial conception, relevant only to the convenience 
and smooth running of society. It has no necessary 
connexion with sin; and judges exceed their duty— 
and generally their intellectual capacity—when they 
use their courts for the airing of ethical prejudices and 
ill-timed moralities. 

QuaERO 


CONAN DOYLE: THE MAN 


By Ereen Hewitt 


46 B ETTER to be a poor fisherman than to meddle 
with the affairs of men,’’ said Danton, wait- 
ing to be guillotined. Putting aside the 

temptation to play with the letter of the aphorism 

(Biblical testimony goes to show that the fact of being 

a fisherman is not in itself sufficient to preclude 

** meddling with the affairs of men’’) we must, 

broadly speaking, subscribe to the spirit of it. 

Certainly it is curious to reflect what a storm burst 

about the head of one of the most honoured of 

present-day men-of-letters when he started to try 
to convince the public that its defunct parents, 
partners, offspring and comrades were not without 
eyes, ears, touch and tongue for ever. The character 
of stricture and contempt which the opposition at 
times assumed might be easier to understand if 

Arthur Conan Doyle had been attempting to take 

something away from humanity instead of, as he 

thought, bestow something on it. 


The man’s history and personality present a wealth 
of interesting features. He was widely-read and 
widely-travelled; he championed a German Jew under 
sentence for murder; he wrote the chronicle of a 
war; police consulted him in crime mysteries; a week 
before his death he interviewed a Cabinet Minister 
about the Witchcraft laws and regretted being unable 
to witness the Test Match. His manner was down- 
right and his nature appeared simple; yet inter. 
mittently one was conscious of something difficult to 
lay hold of and sum up, a quality of apartness and 
profundity. He was boyishly shy and reddened at 
praise. Sherlock Holmes might almost be said to 
have darkened his life; each fresh acquaintance made 
what was imagined to be the appropriate reference, 
In his grim ‘‘ drive’’ for what was in his view the 
one bit of knowledge which really matters his 
sense of humour helped him next after his sense of 
duty. Once a letter was posted addressed to 
“‘The Chief Devil of the Religion called Spiritualism”’ ; 
and Sir Arthur whimsically related, ‘‘ The discerning 
postman made a bee-line for me!’’ Physically he 
would have fitted the picture of country-squiredom 
of the pre-Lloyd-Georgian era, and one would have 
supposed him to be just the sort of man to have 
an enthusiastic liking for animals. But visitors to 
Windlesham or Bignell Wood got to know that it 
was the mistress of the house who gathered the 
pets there, over whom she exercises an effortless 
ascendancy. 

Sir Arthur’s ideas were broad and modern. ‘‘Pop” 
was elder brother to his children, rather than father; 
he enjoyed parties and youthful hubbub. But some- 
times in the midst of it all a rapt, absent look would 
be present in his benign face; something which 
inclined one to put this burly sportsman and patriot 
in line with the saints and sages. 


SOLITUDE 


By R. S. CHALMERS-HuUNT 


POET never is allowed 

To wander lonely as a cloud, 
Because a merry-making crew 
Of Smiths and Robinsons come too. 
At dewy eve and early morn 
Is heard the merry motor-horn. 
Our friend affects a lofty pose 
Because he cannot write in prose 
(Though many people live to curse 
The day he took to scribbling verse) 
And shuns the ordinary bloke 
Who thinks that Art is just a cloak 
For most immoral goings-on 
Not spoken of in Surbiton. 
But Art is doomed, for down the glade 
Appear the Robinson brigade. 
No wonder that the bard is riled 
To see the sacred wood defiled. 
His inspiration often flags 
When he beholds some paper bags 
Which once contained delicious scones, 
Left carelessly by Mrs. Jones. 
In fact, the irritable Sage 
Cannot contain himself for rage 
And writes a letter to The Times 
Complaining of these vulgar crimes. 
So Philistines may be of use 
If they have helped him to produce. 
He makes the pleasure-lovers smart 
With fifty strokes of subtle art, 
Observing in his lucid style 
That only Smith and Jones are vile, 
And Robinson much viler, far, 
Because he has a noisier car. 
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TOURS THROUGH LITERARY ENGLAND 


VII—THROUGH THE IZAAK WALTON COUNTRY 


Stafford. It was an age in which one had, 

indeed, to be bright if one was to shine; only 
brains and personalities with solar or lunar-like 
brilliancy could outshine the normal daylight of 
Elizabethan times. Not with premeditation and not 
self-consciously did the author of ‘The Compleat 
Angler,’ himself the son of a farmer and appren- 
ticed to the ironmongery (some say haberdashery) 
trade, burnish his brain until it became a glittering sun. 
But he shone: fishermen are still guided by the light 
he shed. To fish in waters across which Izaak Walton 
threw his line, to 
walk beside rivers 
upon whose banks he 
learned his water- 
fore, even to travel 
the countryside he 
knew, is to redouble WALKERN 
enthusiasm for the - KINGS LEYGREEN 
angler, and tokindle * «<4 
fresh interest for the 
reader of his book. 
“ We will set him 
up, and make him a 
fisher,’’ was an Izaak 
Walton promise 
which is fulfilled 
again and again 
more than two hun- 
dred years after his 
death. His book is 
still the angler’s 
bible. 

He was “‘ a broad- 

minded Churchman, 
a staunch Royalist, 
a busy and success- 
ful man of business,’’ 3 
a practical fisherman 
and an author whose 


O N August 9, 1593, Izaak Walton was born in 
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Sketch-map showing route through the Izaak Walton country. Dotted lines 
works brought even indicate main roads and alternative wai 


such various men as 
Dr. Johnson, Michael 
Drayton and John Donne to praise them, He fished 
in Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire and 
Hertfordshire; he lived first in Stafford, then in 
Clerkenwell and finally in Winchester; he died in 
1683, aged ninety, and Winchester Cathedral and St. 
Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street, quarrel over his 
tomb. He married twice, and wrote for his second wife 
one of the most beautiful epitaphs ever composed. In 
lyrical quality and simplicity it is classic; Worcester 
Cathedral is enriched by the memorial stone upon 
which it is written; Izaak Walton is a greater poet and 
a greater man for being its author. 

From 1650 to 1661 he lived in Clerkenwell, then a 
pleasant district ‘‘ on the way to Tottenham through 
the fields of Islington.’? The waters of the ‘‘ pellucid 
and fishful ’’ river which ended its visible course close 
to his home have been chosen, rather than any of 

others so well known to him, to mark the course 
of this tour because he wrote so happily of his 
“ beloved Lea” in the ‘ Compleat Angler.’ It is still 
pleasant to follow it to its source above Luton, thougli 
its London end is canalized, converted for navigation 
purposes and employed to feed the reservoir above 
Chingford. North of this point, however, its character 
might still be recognizable by the ‘“‘ pleasant, hale 
old man, of a taking personality that won him friends 
among the learned and cultured of his time,’’ who 
frequented it nearly two hundred and fifty years ago. 
It is still a heaven of fish, a mirror of wide skies and 


TOTTENHAM 
CROSS 


leafy branches, a blue or silver thread that embroiders 
green meadows. The ‘ Compleat Angler ’ scholar will 
greet Waltham Cross, Hoddesdon and Hertford as 
familiar places when he reaches them, having started 
with Piscator, Venator and Auceps from Tottenham 
High Cross, the Angler’s greeting to the Falconer: 
and the Hunter ringing in his ears: ‘‘ You are well 
overtaken, Gentlemen! A good morning to you both! 
I have stretched my legs up Tottenham Hill to over- 
take you, hoping your business may occasion you 
towards Ware, whither I am going this fine fresh 
morning.’’ Business will probably ‘‘ occasion’’ the 
traveller towards 
BARKWAY NUTHAMPSTEAD: Ware upon the 
return half of this 
circular tour, but it 
is best to go the way 
of the sun and 
to cross the Lea 
at Wheathampstead 
and again at Harpen- 
den where the river 
crosses the Bedford- 
shire boundary, be- 
fore heading north 
for the hilly country 
between Luton and 
Hitchin. But before 
reaching Harpenden, 
it is well worth while 
to cover this patch 
of country round 
Sandridge with 
thoughts of Charles 
Lamb and the Elia 
Essays, for this is 
the scene of Mackery, 
End. The farm still 
stands guarded by 
‘‘round ricks of Hert- 
fordshire straw,”’ 
but the front hag 
been renewed. An- 
other Lamb locality 
was Amwell Hill, to the young ladies of which school 
Mary Lamb addressed her book, ‘ Mrs. Leicester’s 
School.’ Amwell Hill was also the meeting place of 
some of Piscator’s companions upon an occasion when 
they set out to meet a pack of otter hounds so early 
that they intended to ‘‘ prevent the sun rising.”’ 
Amwell Hill is just south of the Lea as it runs between 
Hertford and Ware. 

It will be seen from the accompanying sketch-map 
that Hertfordshire is a county veined with rivers— 
admirable Walton country, in fact, though the Lea 
took precedence of all its brother-rivers in Izaak’s 
experience and opinion. In order to glean the fullest 
information concerning Walton’s associations not 
only with this river, and not only with ‘ Compleat 
Angler ’ references to it, but with Walton’s lifelong 
connexions with Hertfordshire, it is wise to get hold of 
a copy of Tompkin’s ‘ Highways and Byways in 
Hertfordshire.’ This is one of the most readable books 
ever written on the English countryside, and is full of 
photographic descriptions of places that the writer 
definitely relates to celebrities who knew-them. In 
the same breath, one must recommend that readers 
going to buy or going to a lib to procure a copy 
of ‘ The Compleat Angler’ should make a point of 
asking for Marston’s edition, who prefaces the book 
with an excellent introduction and bibliography. As 
more than a hundred and sixty editions of Walton’s 
book have been brought out, it is too easily possible 
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to get hold of one that Marston has not edited, His 
share of the volume is largely responsible for the 
student’s pleasure in this book. 

It is unnecessary to quote for the Walton enthusiast 
the references made in ‘ The Compleat Angler’ to 
the inns and alehouses, the favourite songs and the 
expressed opinions of the Angler, the Falconer and 
the Hunter, as they carried on their companionship, 
discussions and expeditions together. Nor is it neces- 
sary to do more than point a finger of admiration 
at the friendship, which the pages of this book unfold, 
between Izaak Walton and John Cotton, who contri- 
butes the final section on angling ‘‘for trout or grayling 
in a clear stream.’’ The friendship of these two men 
goes down as one of the most lovely in literary history. 
Supplementary books concerning it, and Izaak Walton, 
are R. B. Marston’s ‘ Walton and some Earlier Writers 
on Fish and Fishing,’ Walton’s ‘ Lives,’ Martin’s 
‘ Izaak Walton and his Friends’ and Herbert Read’s 
‘ English Prose Style,’ in which an extract by Walton 
is used to exemplify a literary exercise perfectly carried 
out—such straightforward and attractive guidebooks 
to Walton and his country that they must serve the 
tourist as his best commentaries. 

M. E, P.-G. 


N.B.—Literary Tour No. 8, which will appear on Aug. 2, 
will be through the Tennyson country. 


CLIMATE AND HISTORY—II 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 


ie HE new millennium dawned favourably enough. 
In Egypt, civilization, borne along on its own 
momentum, reached fresh successes. Beautiful 
temples of stone, the astounding exactitude and 
colossal size of the Pyramids, date from its earliest 
centuries; associated with them is the name of the first 
individual man remembered for his intellectual achieve- 
ments, Imhotep, the Prime Minister of King Zoser, 
deified after his death as the ‘“‘ patron of science.’’ 
Mathematics and astronomy take their rise; the state 
is run by a regular bureaucracy. In Mesopotamia 
a little later Sargon comes on the scene, the first of the 
great conquerors to build an empire with armies. 

_ For armies were another new invention. The 
primitive hunters had doubtless fought, but it had prob- 
ably never been organized fighting; and the early food 
gatherers and cultivators seem to have been peaceable 
on the whole. There was probably no Golden Age of 
Peace as Perry and other enthusiasts imagine, but it 
twas on the whole peaceful, because deliberate and 
organized warfare was not necessary and did not pay. 
War began as settled man quarrelled over his property 
and his privileges. The idea of war soon spread to the 
less civilized peoples who fringed the settled lands; 
and it became possible for these peoples to practise war 
efficiently because they had passed from the state of 
hunters to that of nomads, disciplined herdsmen, and 
horsemen. The horse must have been domesticated 
on the steppes somewhere before 3000 B.c. A little 
later drought began and the nomads, lacking food at 
home, poured down on the settled lands with their 
horses. These were as terrible an innovation in war- 
fare then as were the tanks in the wars of our day, 
some 4,500 years later; and both Egypt and 
Mesopotamia were brought low. 

Meanwhile, the pressure of population, of climatic 
changes, of invasions in the rear, forced the grain- 
growers out in all directions. Not till about 3000 B.c. 
did any settle in Europe; but well before the close of the 
succeeding millennium they had spread over the greater 
pant of the continent. And the push was felt by sea as 
well as by land. The whole Mediterranean became a 
great trade-lake, and the A2gean sailors had reached the 
Atlantic at latest by 2200 B.c. At the same time a great 


wave of migration spread eastwards, and a new 
culture reached Northern India and right across to 
China, which thus ‘seems to have received the first rude 
germs of her culture. It is probable that, the American 
continent also received its first dose of civilization at 
this period, by a migration over the land-bridge where 
now are the Behring Straits. 

The maritime expansion continued, and so did the 
dry climate, which was especially marked in north- 
western Europe. Sea-trade reached Ireland and Scan- 
dinavia. Ireland attained a very high level of culture, 
which was probably only made possible before the 
excessive moisture of later centuries damped the 
energies of its inhabitants. 

About 1800 B.c. there was again a change. The 
climate became gradually moister and cooler. From 
about 1200 B.C. to 200 A.D. there was a new cycle 
of wet and cold, reaching its maximum about 400 B.c, 
and falling off to pass over to drought about 500 a.p, 
The belt of storm-tracks again passed through the 
Mediterranean, giving opportunity for the rise of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Canaan and Phoenicia, of latter- 
day Crete and Egypt, of Mycene and Troy, Greece, 
Carthage and Rome. North Africa was then the 
granary of the world. The Mediterranean was the 
focus of human energy, and, since the nomads could for 
the most part live comfortably on their steppes, could 
pursue its destiny little troubled by barbarian invasions. 

‘But cold and wet descended on the northern lands; 
the peat-bogs spread ; the forests died off as the swampy 
moors extended. There was a marked falling off of 
culture in Ireland and Scandinavia; and finally thq 
worst cold spell, in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., 
has left, it seems, its permanent trace in the northern 
legend of the Twilight of the Gods, which pictures a 
world bound in the grip of snow and ice. 

After this, the classical Mediterranean civilization 
began to fail. Jones, some twenty-five years ago, ina 
remarkable book suggested that the downfall of Greece 
was due to malaria imported from Africa. Now that we 
know that a progressive desiccation was in progress 
at the time, the idea gains in probability. The rivers, 
drying up to a series of pools in summer, would afford 
countless new breeding-places for the larve of the 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes. Malaria probably con 
tributed to the downfall of Rome as well; but since Italy 
has more rainfall than Greece, the malaria-spreading 
change struck her later. But in addition, as the yield of 
agriculture began to grow less, the first of a new series 
of barbarian invasions poured in. 

For the period from A.D. 500 to 1000 was definitely a 
dry one. This it seems to have been which in the South 
drove the Huns and Goths to the limits of Europe and 
stimulated the expansion of Islam from drought 
stricken Arabia. But it brought new life to the swampy 
north. The culture of Ireland revived. In Scandi 
navia this was the great age of the Vikings, the Norse 
men. As towards its close it grew less dry, the wet 
began to rob the Vikings of their livelihood and theif 
lands as surely as the drought had robbed the steppe 
dwellers of theirs; and they poured forth in a burst of 
migration which, eventually, took them in the guise of 
Normans, as far as Sicily. 

In the New World, too, the climatic changes wert 
similar and had the same general effects, notably upoa 
the story of the remarkable Maya civilization of 
Yucatan. The huge monuments of the Mayas are now 
buried in the dense tropical jungle, which no primitive 
people could hope to keep at bay. The Mayas’ greatest 
development took place between 600 B.c. and A.D. 600} 
after this they and their civilization retreated hastily 
from Yucatan, but recolonized its northern part for # 
short time from about a.D. 1000 to 1400. The two 
great periods of Maya history correspond with what 
we have called cold, wet periods. But these were wet 
only in regions at a certain distance from the poles. 
During these times the storm-tracks shifted further 
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towards the equator; then accordingly the dry belts 
between temperate and tropical were shifted equator- 
wards too. To-day, Yucatan lies just south of where 
the northern dry zone passes over into the tropical, 
when the rainy zone shifted south. The margin of the 
dry zone was forced over Yucatan, the forests melted, 
and the Mayas could build an empire there. 

After the short wet period of the 11th century, there 
followed a series of minor and drier fluctuations. There 
was one such spell in the 13th century. There was 
another in the first half of the 17th, in which the tra- 
dition of the old-fashioned and severe winter probably 
takes its origin (though doubtless perpetuated by the 
common failing of age to decry the present in favour of 
the past). Since then there has not been any great 
change. True, there have been shiftings of sea-cur- 
rents, such as that which brought herrings to the Baltic, 
or that which sent the cod away from the coast of 
Brittany; but there has been no marked movement of 
the storm-belt. 

These conclusions are drawn from the most diverse 
sources—from the deposits in northern peat-bogs, 
from the old shore lines of the Caspian, from the salt 
lakes of Central Asia, and the now waterless cities such 
as Palmyra that once lay on great trade-routes, from 
legend and historical record. But they find a wonder- 
ful corroboration within the trunks of the Big Trees of 
the western United States. Rain is the limiting factor 
of the tree’s summer growth, and so the size of the 


growth-ring in its wood preserves for us 
the record of the season. By measuring! 
the growth-rings of over two thousand Big 


Trees, Douglass has given us a curve of climate 
which corresponds with remarkable accuracy with what 
we have deduced from other sources. Some of these 
trees date back 4,000 years. In their trunks we can read 
of the dry periods which spread civilization over the 
world but spelt the ruin of the first Archaic culture; of 
the “‘ classical ’’ rainfall maximum, as Brooks calls it, 
which allowed Greece and Rome and Yucatan to 
achieve their destiny, of the new drought which 
brought the barbarians into the Holy City and raised 
the Norsemen to their first height of activity. And they 
record for us the final setfling of the fertilizing, energy- 
giving belt of cyclonic weather in its present place, a 
thousand miles and more to the north-west of its old 
position. 

Thus climatic belts have not shifted seriously for 
almost a thousand years; what will happen to civili- 
zation when they move again, we can hardly foresee; 
but we cannot suppose that shifting climate will respect 
our modern balance of power, any more than it spared 
the civilizations of Mesopotamia. 

Climate is inexorable. Let us end this paper with 
one more example of its power. In the Sahara croco- 
diles and hippopotami still exist in one or two scat- 
tered oases. But these oases are isolated, without 
possible connexion with water elsewhere. The water- 
beasts that live in them are living in the scattered rem- 
nants of the well-watered sea of verdure that spread 
over the Great Desert when the ice was beginning to 
retreat from Europe. 


HOLIDAYS ALONE 
By G. GORDON YOUNG 


T was one of Ibsen’s arduous heroes who dis- 
covered that ‘‘ the strongest man is he who stands 
most alone,’’ and the hint, dropped in Norway, 
would seem to have taken eventual effect in Great 
Britain. At any rate, if report speaks truly, many 
folk in this country must be finding themselves in 
@ mood of independence as resolute as Dr. Stock- 
mann’s; for it is said that solitary holidays are 


becoming the fashion and that more and more 
travellers are discovering (what the select few knew 
long ago) that an unaccompanied journey isthe best 
possible form of rest cure for those who have to face 
the daily irritations of modern life in small houses 
and crowded cities. This, surely, is to the good. If 
the temper of the nation is to solitude, the nation’s 
temper should rapidly improve. 

It is not for a moment that the lone traveller wishes 
himself with fewer friends (indeed, a holiday on which 
one was forced to be alone would lose something 
of its glamour), nor is it necessarily that personal ties 
have begun to chafe. No, one travels alone, as 
Hazlitt travelled, because “ the soul of a journey is 
liberty, perfect liberty, to think, feel, do, just as one 
pleases,’’ to leave oneself behind even more than to 
get rid of others. You, who for the past fifty weeks 
have slaved so devotedly, or, if you prefer it, have 
lived with such splendid consideration for your neigh- 
bours, will, for a fortnight, put on idleness and self- 
indulgence, borrowing from the Order of Theleme your 
sole guide to conduct, ‘‘ Do as you wish.”” Every 
properly balanced person should be capable of periods 
of sustained selfishness. 

Besides, as you plan out your two weeks’ freedom 
you realize how much more adventurous a holiday can 
be when you are unaccompanied, how vastly the scope 
for enterprise is enlarged. Without a companion to 
be considered or to counsel caution, what queer hotels 
and guest houses you will visit, what sinister and 
curious corners of old cities you will explore—what 
fascinating women you will encounter. 

Equally important, on those days when you are 
not adventuring, you will be able to waste time with- 
out reproach. In foreign towns you may do nothing 
but sit at cafés for hours on end, or wander aimlessly 
in unfamiliar streets; in the country you will be able 
to loaf around your restaurant in the sunshine, with, 
by evening, no more achieved than an appetite for 
supper and a vague determination to put to-morrow to 
a better purpose. At theatres you can sit where you 
please, or you can stand without wondering if your 
companion is growing tired; at stations you can miss 
your trains without recriminations about unpunctuality. 

A few practical matters may receive attention before 
you start. Put money in your purse, more than you 
can possibly require, remembering that emergencies 
are part of the holiday game and that it is hard to 
raise a loan from absent friends. Take care to leave 
behind you a comprehensive list of postal addresses, 
for even postcards, bills and circulars take on a kind 
of sweetness when they are your only link with home. 

Remember, too, that it is no ignoble compromise 
to take with you some notes of introduction to houses 
along your solitary route. Such notes may lead you 
to amusing strangers, or they may remain unused in 
your pocket, but in any case the mere possession of 
them will cause you to feel less lonely during those 
few hours of depression which attack most of us 
when we arrive, let us say, on a wet Sunday evening 
at a strange and noisy town. 

And so to your boat train or your bicycle—and 
may the weather hold and the hotels prove hospitable. 
One thing is sure; there is nothing like a holiday 
alone for giving new glamour to familiar things. So, 
when you have ended your round of picture-galleries, 
taken farewell of your good companions at the village 
inn, or finally kissed Circe’s delicate fingers, you will 
return home to find your own house and friends won- 
derfully improved. After a fortnight of strange faces 
and places familiarity breeds content. Even the 
bondage of work becomes bearable to bim who has 
proved that it may sometimes be exchanged for 
freedom. It was an anonymous, but surely a wise— 
and a solitary—traveller who declared a holiday to be 
‘“‘ the only kind of cake that makes bread eat better 
after it.’2 
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THE THEATRE 
THE TWO OSCAR WILDES 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


The Importance of Being Earnest. By Oscar Wilde. Lyric, 
Hammersmith. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan. By Oscar Wilde. Everyman 
Theatre. 

Search. By Ralph Stock and Terence de Marney. 
Venturers Society. 


I: is an interesting coincidence that gives us simul- 


taneously these two revivals of works by Oscar 

Wilde. It provokes at once the question why it 
is that the farce can still delight us, despite the fact 
that fully nine-tenths of its dialogue is as familia 
as a barrel-organ tune; whereas throughout the less 
familiar drama of ‘Lady Windermere’ one finds oneself 
alternately stifling yawns and suppressing irreverent 
sniggers. Why is it that ‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest’ is as much alive to-day as ever it was, while 
‘Lady Windermere’s Fan’ is so completely dead 
that one cannot conceive it as ever having lived? 

Before we answer that the farce is a first-rate work 
and the drama fifth-rate, let us first consider certain 
other possible explanations. For instance, it is perfectly 
true that Sir Nigel Playfair has given the ‘ Import- 
ance’ a production that is both spirited and highly 
polished, and a company of well-cast and accomplished 
actors; whereas at the Everyman Theatre, though the 
comedy scenes are well enough played, these are mere 
“ relief ’’ in a drama that relies for its success chiefly 
on its ‘* strong ’’ scenes. And these ‘‘ strong ’’ scenes 
were far indeed from being even adequately done. Miss 
Kathleen O’Regan’s Lady Windermere was perfectly 
sincere; indeed, she made a very charming and con- 
vincing puritan of whom her mother could say truly 
that she had ‘‘ neither the wit nor the courage ”’ that 
enabled her mother to force her way back into Society ; 
but her voice was too gentle for the more dramatic 
moments. So, too, was Mr. Cecil Parker lacking in 
the ‘‘ showiness ’’ necessary for this purely technical 
type of play; he seemed to be trying to conceal the 
rather blatant drama, and to naturalize Lord Winder- 
mere. As for Mr. Eric Maturin, this was a piece of 
rank bad casting. Mr. Maturin is essentially a modern 
actor. He loafs, and slurs his speech, and generally 
represents the slovenliness of contemporary manners. 
As Lord Darlington he was obviously so abjectly 
ashamed, both of the sentiments he had to utter and 
of the elaborate clichés in which those sentiments are 
phrased, that he emphasized his normal weakness and 
did his best to make himself utterly unintelligible. In 
short, these three all funked their parts, which was 
just about the worst thing they could have done with 
them. The only thing to do with a theatrical play 
Is to act it theatrically, and damn the consequences. 
Those consequences may be something even more 
ridiculous than this Everyman production, but at least 
they won’t be so dull or so apparently pointless. 

Miss Kate Cutler, on the other hand, had exactly 
the right self-confident style as Mrs. Erlynne; and the 
comedy scenes were made amusing by Mr. George 
Merritt, Mr. Michael Shepley and Mr. Ernest Thesiger ; 
while Miss Margaret Yarde, thoroughly happy as 
the Duchess of Berwick, from time to time relieved 
the enervating atmosphere with a refreshing gale of 
broad comedy. 

Of course, these comedy parts are incomparably easier 
to play than are those of Lord and Lady Windermere 
and Darlington. But the reason for this is not so much 
that the dialogue and sentiments of the dramatic 
characters are out of date, for the comedy, both in this 
Play and in the ‘ Importance,’ is equally out of date; 
no, the reason is that Wilde was writing insincerely, 


and merely contriving theatrically effective situations, 
when he made Lord Windermere pay blackmail td 
Mrs. Erlynne, and jerry-built the scenes that followed 
subsequently. The sentiments are conventional and 
expressed in clichés, simply because Wilde borrowed 
his ‘‘serious’’ characters from plays and not from life. 

Most of ‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan’ might have 
been written by any competent hack playwright; the 
only ingredient that the peculiar genius of Oscar 
Wilde contributed is the comedy. And that is why 
Sir Nigel Playfair has been able to revive ‘ The 
Importance of Being Earnest’ with every likelihood 
of a big popular success. For in this ‘“‘ trivial 
comedy for serious people ’’ we hear the authentic 
voice of Wilde. It is full of bad jokes, jokes that 
any flippant writer might have made, but there is 
not one that is not hall-marked with its author’s 
own peculiar wit. The first act is quite perfect; 
so delightful, indeed, that one refuses to allow one’s 
spirits to be damped by the rather mechanical duo- 
logues in Act 2, wherein the form of the scenes 
of repartee is too elaborate for the substance. And 
over and over again, just when one is wondering 
whether it isn’t rather ‘‘ poor stuff,’? there comes 
a gem of original nonsense, perfectly phrased, to 
surprise and delight us. 

I am certain that a great deal of credit for the 
obvious success of this revival is due to Sir Nigel 
and his company. I remember a very dreary version 
at the Haymarket some years ago. At the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, the farce is played with astonishing 
freshness. Mr. John Gielgud, straight from his 
triumphant Hamlet, shows himself an actor of con- 
siderable versatility by his excellent performance as 
John Dorking; and Mr. Anthony Ireland was appro- 
priately bland and selfish as Algernon. In each case 
the actor had just the right amount of conscious, and 
yet natural, humour, blended with the absolutely 
essential seriousness. It goes without saying that 
Miss Jean Cadell was perfect as Miss Prism; she 
nappens to be, not only the obviously ideal actress 
for the part, but an actress who, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, is never anything but perfect—whether 
in comedy, tragedy or farce. I thought the most 
interesting performance was Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis 
as the intimidating Lady Bracknell (the best part in 
the play); for instead of being manifestly terrifying, 
instead of adopting an alarming demeanour and a 
dominating voice, she played the part quietly and 
naturally. This was an unorthodox interpretation, 
and might easily have robbed the part of its effective- 
ness; as a matter of fact, it was not only very 
successful, but gave the familiar nonsense a de- 
lightful freshness. 

Sir Nigel has dressed and mounted the play in 
black-and-white; there is not one touch of colour on 
the stage, even in the garden scene. But the 
oddest thing about this very odd notion is that 
one hardly ever notices its oddness. Nothing is 
either gained or lost by it—no doubt because scenery 
and frocks are matters of comparatively small 
importance when a play is entertaining and the 
players worthy of it. 

I cannot imagine why the Venturers Society, which 
has given its members so many interesting pro- 
ductions, bothered to present the very amateurish, 
not to say puerile, crook play called ‘ Search.’ It 
was painfully obvious throughout that its authors 
knew nothing whatever about the sort of characters 
their play was principally concerned with, and (this 
was more important and disastrous) very little about 
the technique of play-writing. Still, it served to 
provide one actor, Mr. Alexander Field, with an 
opportunity of proving that a prolonged death-scene 
can be made both convincing and endurable; and 
another, Mr. Robert Atkins (helped, I fancy, by a 
well-written part), that a Scotland Yard detective can 
be both convincing and intelligent. 
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AN “AMATEUR ‘SOCIETY 
By Mark Forrest 
SHORT time ago the Society of Movie 
A Picture Makers, whose ‘principal ‘objects are to 
‘'J& centralize ‘amateur talent and to encourage the 
production of films by amateuts, held its inauguration 
meéting at the’ headquarters of the Society. These 
are‘ situated at Trefoile House, 1-5 Manette Street, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.1, and Mr. P. 
Macnamara, the secretary, was hospitable enough to 
show me round the premises which have been fitted 
up at considerable expense and consist of a small, but 
quite adequate, theatre that has been wired for talk- 
ing’ pictures, a lounge where refreshments can be 
obtained, a small studio, some dressing rooms and 
a large lecture hall. The whole place is very nice 
and compact. 

_ Amateurs take such a great interest in theatrical 
enterprises of all kinds that there would seem to be 
no reason why they should not become similarly 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of making films, and 
should they do so there is no reason why they should 
not be able to aid in the advancement of the cinema. 
Their main trouble has been that though they may own 
small cine cameras and have taken pictures of worms 
in their gardens or of like intimate subjects, the results 
of which they have projected on their drawing-room 
walls, they have not had the opportunity to progress 
much further because of the absence of technical 
tuition and the lack of co-ordination. In order to 
remedy the former of these ills, the club has at its 
disposal as film directors, the services of Mr. Norman 
Lee, who was responsible for ‘ The Night Patrol.’ 
among other things; Mr. Ben Hart, who directed the 
Lapland film; and Mr. Adrien Brunel, who hag 
numerous productions to his credit. In charge of 
the camera side of the enterprise is Mr. Rogers, who 
is at present filming ‘ Tell England’ for Mr. Anthony 
Asquith. The club, therefore, is not rudderless and 
I should like to call the attention of amateurs who 
are interested in the making of films to its possibilities. 

Classes of instruction have been begun on the 

following subjects; Directing, Acting for the Films, 
Make-up, Camera Work, Scenarios, Cutting, Titling 
and Editing, so that all branches of film-making can 
be learned, and it will be gathered from the scheme 
of tuition that the Society aims at producing story 
films. Members are asked to participate in the mak- 
ing of these by shouldering the jobs for which the 
directors think them to be best fitted. The ambitions, 
therefore, of aspirants may be curbed for their own 
benefit if their capabilities accord with some kind of 
work other than that they had envisaged. When the 
studio is free, however, members may take full advan- 
take of it for carrying out experimental work of their 
own. 

~The Society is serious in its aims, and I gather that 

no. one will be elected a member who is not prepared 
to give his or her services whole-heartedly and who is 
not fitted in some way to assist in the enterprise. If 
the, result of those services be good, the first film will 
be distributed and rented im the ordinary way for 
public exhibition, and with the profits accruing there- 
from it is hoped to cover the costs of the succeeding 
ones. . Members should be prepared, nevertheless, to 
assist in the expenses up to a small amount. 

All this is very ambitious,’ and’ if the Society is going 
ta, succeed it will ‘need: the help of a good many 
amateurs toensure its success—the maximum number 
isy I believe; a thousand. - The response so far has been 
excellent, and itseems to me that‘if amateurs are look- 
ing for an opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the intricacies ‘of: film-making they cannot do 


better than join this 6rganization::' 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“4 The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
; in these columns of genuine opinion on 


expression in 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi. 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. : 


the 


THE PERMANENT CIVIL SERVICE. 


SIR,—Commander Kenworthy returns, I notice 
in your columns, to his attacks on the permanent 
Civil Service, and complains that more and more 
power is being given to them by Parliament. 

This is an indirect and very unfair way of attack. 
ing public servants, It always seems to me rather 
pathetic that a Member of Parliament should be 
lamenting a tendency which, if correct, he has him- 
self helped to come into existence. There might be 
some reason for the public complaining of ‘‘ more 
and more power being given to the permanent Civil 
Service ’’ if the assertion were not exaggerated, as 
it usually is. There-is no ground for complaint by 
Members of Parliament since they themselves decide 
what powers the Civil Service is to have, and those 
who, like Commander Kenworthy, grumble, are 
evidently not doing their job. 

I am, etc., 
CuaRLes WaTNEY 


Parliament Mansions, S.W.1 


‘NEXT STEPS IN PREVENTIVE MEDICINE’ 


SIR,—‘‘ Quaero ”’ writes: ‘* There is no reason for 
supposing that the span of life can be materially 
lengthened.’’ But the best ground for this supposition 
is the fact that longevity is increasing. Insurance 
companies recognize this fact. The average expecta- 
tion of life is much higher than it used to be, and it 
will be higher still when it is more widely recognized 
that disease is an evil to be overcome and not the 
natural heritage of man. 

I am, etc., 
Francis J. WHITE 
Secretary 


National Society for Lunacy Law Reform, 
60 Avenue Chambers, W.C.1 


‘DOWN WITH DOG SHOWS’ 


SIR,—Your- correspondent, Mrs. Dorothy R. 
Hewitt, makes me in her letter say two things I never 
did say—first, that judges at shows deprecate shows; 
and secondly, that the reduction in size and the 
departure from true type is the fault of women 
breeders. What I actually said was that the judges 
at the show held by a Society of which I have the 
honour to be the President, refused to take the blame 
for the gradual destruction of the natural instincts and 
capacities of dogs, and laid the guilt at the door, not 
of the breeders but of women purchasers in the 
market, who demand the toy variety of every dog that 
can be perverted into a diminutive drawing-room 
edition of its true self. 

Does she deny that the weight of Spaniels in this 
way has been reduced by six or eight pounds, and that 
a similar. reduction has been made in the weight of 
Sealyhams, whose formidable function it was, in the 
days when they were allowed to develop according to 
natural agencies, to turn out badgers?’ Is she not 
aware -that to please the purchasing market the Collie, 
at One time the stateliest gentleman and the cleverest 


reasoner. in the dog world, has been robbed both of 
his beauty and his brain? 
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-.[could cite many other instances ‘of wanton inter- 
ference, both with shape and sagacity and physical 
power, but I am quite content to rely on the Fox 
Terrier, the Sealyham, the Spaniel, and the Collie, and 
| have no respect whatever for the alleged working 
certificates, to which, for very good reasons, I attach 
precisely the value of the paper on which they are 
written, and no more. . 
I am, etc., 


Duncan GREY 
Carlton Club, S.W. 


PROTECTION FOR PEDESTRIANS 


SIR,—More than eighty per cent. of all motor 
fatalities are directly due to excessive speed, and more 
than half the killed are pedestrians. In Great Britain 
pedestrians outnumber the owners of motor vehicles 
in the ratio of 20 to 1, and every adult pedestrian has 
a vote. 

By the constitutional use of their combined votes 
pedestrians are, therefore, in a position to demand 
protection from the British Government, for their own 
lives and the lives of their wives and children (two- 
thirds of the persons killed and injured by motor 
vehicles being women and children). 

I am, etc., 


BERTRAND SHADWELL 
Eden Hotel, 


Rome. 


HORSES IN LONDON STREETS 


SIR,—With reference to ‘ Notes of the Week’ in 
your last issue are you aware that the number of horses 
in London streets has increased this year and is still 
further increasing? Brewers and others are reverting 
to horse-drawn drays. This is a fact, though it is not 
realized by many. 

I am, etc., 


H. MELLAND 
United University Club, S.W.1 


‘IS ART DYING?’ 


SIR,—We have all got a long way from the point 
of Mr. Bury’s article, but really when ‘‘ Purity ” 
comes along and airs his views with such charming 
irrelevance, he can hardly expect to go unchallenged. 
In this world, as he knows, there are people who 
make it their business to challenge purity. 

“ Toxic ’’ and ‘‘ corrupting ’’ are dangerous words; 
they are as two-edged swords in the hands of the 
unskilful. Most people say that one has been cor- 
tupted when he no longer subscribes to their own pet 
ideas. Thus the witch-doctor of a polygamous African 
tribe would doubtless consider that missionaries who 
preached monogamy were dangerous corruptors of 
youth. As to toxic action, it is well known that toxins 
can be induced to cance] one another out, provided that 
they are indulged in under proper supervision. By 
analogy, then, we may say that the harm that 
“Purity ’? may have suffered from military and dance 
compositions can be set right by appropriate doses of, 
shall we say, Messrs. Sankey and Moody’s effusions 
before any further mental decay sets in. 

However, since ‘‘ Purity ’’ writes from the W.C. 
district he cannot be far either from the studios of cor- 
tuption or from the Homceopathic Hospital and so has 
a opportunities of studying both subjects at first 
and, 


I am, etc., 


PorNos 
. London, W. 


SIR,—I applaud the attitude expressed in the article 
by Mr. Adrian Bury, ‘ Is Art Dying?’ in your June 7 
issue, and feel with him that the veil of indecent 


hypocrisy and cant which envelops most, of the arts 
to-day should be torn aside at any cost, But the diffi- 
culty in doing so will be apparent when I say that his 
attack upon Matisse and Picasso seems to me to be 
entirely misdirected.’ There is sincere admiration for 
much of their work among men, an admiration not to 
be doubted, and, if attacked at all, to be attacked by 
analysis and explanation rather than‘ by ridicule. 

The cult of Picasso and Matisse, as expressed in 
print, deserves every word said of the artists them- 
selves by Mr. Bury; I would say the same of the cult 
of Corot or Rubens. And I would not attempt to 
defend any artist against those whom he offends—there 
is ample room and verge enough elsewhere. But the 
pretty general distaste in England for such men as 
Matisse and Picasso is significant. Would it be 
reasonable to suppose that an artist might be so com- 
pletely disgusted by the general public’s admiration 
and affection for the subject matter of traditional paint- 
ing, together with its perfect ignorance of every other 
aspect of the art, that he would, perhaps in pure 
malice, favour that public with canvases and drawings 
whose only virtue would be in qualities beyond all but 
the expert and the experienced lover of painting? I 
am not apologizing for the finest work of either 
Matisse or Picasso, work which has not been circu- 
lated in illustrated brochures, but I am confident that 
the worst things from their pencils or brushes are at 
least intelligent, and frequently luminous, comments 
on the really enervated and bizarre canvases of those 
imitators of various traditional styles who are to-day 
legion. 

A few ludicrous daubs of Picasso representing a 
figure are assuredly a few ludicrous daubs—but 
daubed in a manner and with a point considerably more 
stimulating to the student of the great Italian schools, 
than the accomplished and frequently utterly bilious 
brush strokes of a member of the Academy. Aside 
from a certain emotional villainy, there is little in either 
Matisse or Picasso that is not fathered by the finest 
tradition—fathtred, not mothered. 

The quotations from Picasso tell strongly in Mr. 
Bury’s behalf, until it is remembered that a painter’s 
medium of expression is paint, and that few of the 
greatest artists have failed to talk nonsense when 
away from the canvas. England has always 
reserved its great adventure for language. 

I am etc., 


Wa Leusa 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 


SIR,—In fifty lines your correspondent, Mr. 
Jas. Stanley Little, has managed to compress more 
bad criticism than I have seen for some little time— 
and that is saying much nowadays. He writes of view- 
ing ‘‘ things in their true perspective’’ and about 
‘* pretentious abnormality.”” Does Mr. Little claim 
that the particular way in which he happens to view 
things is absolutely true, and that anyone who dis- 
agrees with him is ‘‘ pretentiously abnormal’’? Are 
critics who have given many years to the study of 
painting less able to judge the artistic quality of 
Matisse than ‘‘ an ordinary amateur ”’ like Mr, Little? 

I should like to suggest to Mr. Little that the con- 
temporary artists of whom he approves are 
mostly a collection of slavish imitators, who copy the 
external shapes, forms, designs, associations of colours 
and so on of past masters, without realizing that 
what gives artistic life to the work of the great is the 
quality and degree of organization of the minds which 
went to produce that work. The giants of-the Royal 
Academy whom Mr. Little admires, are gentlemen so 
concerned with art that they forget that it is much 
more necessary to live,’and to realize that the world 
they are painting is not so simple as you would think, 
when you go and get a headache looking at their. 
slick nonsense in the Royal Academy. 
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And as for Mr. Little’s contention about ‘‘ scrambling 
in salerooms" fifty years hence, I would refer him 
to Mr. W. T. Whitley’s ‘ Art in England, 1821-1837,’ 
where the prices paid at Christie’s during the reigns of 
George IV and William IV are mentioned. Mr. Little 
may even never have heard of some of the ‘‘ masters ”’ 
who fetched high prices from country gentlemen of 
those cultured days. I suppose it is one of the ‘‘ correct ”’ 
social gestures to take an interest in, or even to pay a 
high price for, a picture—but the sale room is no 
criterion of zsthetic work in itself. 

Our late Laureate wrote some beautiful poetry in 
his earlier years, but I cannot agree that his latest 
poem is much more than the dull expression of a 
somewhat trite philosophy of life, and as critics have 
been at pains to point out on more than one occasion, 
philosophy in measured verse, however decked out with 
natural or other conventional poetic imagery, is not 
poetry. ‘The Testament of Beauty’ contains the 
meanderings of a scholarly old gentleman, and to sug- 
gest that those depressing Alexandrines are vigorous 
or possess any of the vital spark of poetry seems an 
exaggeration—an exaggeration which enthusiastic 
rather than intelligent reviewers made fashionable. 

Mr. Little’s letter is yet another item of evidence 
going to prove how dead and derivative is popular taste. 
No wonder artists have always fought an uphill battle 
when from age to age this sort of mentality seems 
to remain in the ascendant. One is not surprised to 
find this antagonism to anything vitally new (and not 
a mere rearrangement of externals), but one is always 
a little shocked that anyone should so pathetically 
allow himself to fall asleep to any new way of 
seeing or describing the extraordinary set of experiences 
which we call Life, the Universe, or what, you will. 

I am, etc., 


Grorrrey W. Rossett1 
Bolton, Lancs. 


‘ INDIA—PEACE OR WAR?’ 


SIR,—In his latest volume, ‘ India—Peace or War ?’, 
Mr. S. C. Ranga Iyer continues to preach a red-hot 
nationalism while disclaiming any association with the 
extremist section of the Swarajists. The moderation 
which he professes, however, does not seem to 
exercise any restraint upon his political demands which 
embrace not only Home Rule for British India with 
control of the Army, but Dominion Status for India 
as a whole—including the Native States—under a 
central All-Indian Supreme Government. 

Mr. Iyer’s ‘‘ moderation ’’ is further exemplified in 
his attitude towards the Ruling Princes. Take away, 
he says, the protecting arm of Britain from these 
medieval Maharajas and their subjects will overthrow 
them in a single week! Unfortunately for Mr. Iyer, 
and for all such mischief makers, the Report of the 
Butler Committee, issued last July, has cut the ground 
from under their feet. 

Dealing with the internal organization of the Native 
States, as well as their relations with British India 
and the Crown, this Report declares that, although for 
long the States stood upon their ancient ways, yet 
they have now been swept by the breath of the modern 
spirit. On all sides, the Butler Committee found, there 
was a desire for improvement in the administration 
emanating from the Princes themselves no less than 
from their subjects. 

The medievalism at which Mr. Iyer scoffs was not 
apparent to the Committee whose Report concludes 
by saying, ‘‘ we confess that our imagination is 
powerfully affected by the stirrings of new life and new 
hopes in the States, by the progress already achieved 
and by the possibilities of the future.” 

The attitude of Mr. Iyer towards the Native States 
is common to the Swarajist as a whole and contrasts 
unfavourably with that of the Princes towards their 
fellow-countrymen in British India. At a meeting 


of the Chamber of Princes in New Delhi in February, 
1929, the Maharaja of Patiala, moving a resolution 
declaring the necessity for the maintenance of the 
British connexion, said: ‘‘ We (the Princes) desire to 
make it clear that we imply no hostility to British 
India. On the contrary, we have always expressed our 
sympathy with the aspirations of British India which 
we regard as legitimate. . . . Our one desite is to 
cement our relations with British India consistently 
with the due discharge of our duty to our States and 
our treaty obligations with Britain.’’ Another speaker 
said : ‘‘ We Princes have developed a sense of partner. 
ship in the Empire. . . . We have stood by our word 
in the past and we have built up a proud tradition of 
the highest regard for the sanctity of solemn pledges.” 

It would seem, therefore, that our memories require 
refreshing in these matters so that we may not forget 
the loyal attitude of the Indian Native Princes, nor the 
fact that where they lead, their seventy-two millions of 
subjects will follow. 

I am, etc., 
A. E. RitcHie 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—229 
Set By Str CHARLES PETRIE 


A. Tue Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea 
for a criticism of ‘ Hamlet,’ not to exceed 250 
words in length, as it would have been written by 
Mr. Hannen Swaffer, had that eminent critic been in 
the theatre at the play’s first performance. 


B. Tue Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of 
One Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea 
for a four-lined rhymed epitaph upon the death of a 
social gossip writer who was also a peer of the realm. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.z2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
229a or LITERARY 229p). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, July 28. The results will be announced 
in the issue of August 2. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 227a 


Set By VERNON RENDALL 


A. The use of the adjective is one of the most 
important points of style. A First Prise of One 
Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea will be 
awarded to the competitors who select the best twelve 
lines including twelve or more notable adjectives, 
giving references to the author and work cited. 
Poetry and drama from Shakespeare onwards are 
to be used, but living writers are barred, The selec- 
tion may include two or as many as three lines from 
one writer, or one each from twelve, as is preferred. 
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adjective may score in the competitor’s favour. An 

example of the sort of adjective desired is: ‘’ She 

stood in tears amid the alien corn,’’ Keats, ‘ Ode 

to a Nightingale.’ There is no objection to such 

familiar beauties, but where the adjective was at the 

time of writing both novel and notable, its citation 

will win particular regard. Past participles and nouns 

used as adjectives will be admitted: e.g., Milton’s 

sunshine holiday.’’ 

B. In the year 4004 a fragment is discovered of a 
modern version of Gray’s Elegy which has supplanted 
the original but consists of six stanzas clearly 
founded on it. Competitors are asked to compose 
these; a First Prise of One Guinea and a Half and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea will be awarded for 
the best efforts. Any part of the Elegy may be taken 
for imitation and two breaks are allowed. Thus 
six consecutive stanzas may be imitated; or four and 
two with one break; or two from the beginning, 
middle and end of the poem respectively with two 
breaks. An example of the treatment contemplated is: 
Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some movie star the Americans have missed. 


REPORT FROM MR. VERNON RENDALL 


227A. The search for notable adjectives has brought a 
tremendous post which has been most interesting to 
look over. Many competitors do very well for two- 
thirds of their lists, but the remaining third is less 
effective. Some depend too much on words de- 
scribing colour. The ideal list would, I think, include 
some adjective of learned origin which gives away 
its secret less easily, like ‘* Promethean fire” or 
“Nicean barks.’’ Shakespeare, as many have per- 
ceived, is the master in felicity of this sort, and 
Milton and Keats come near him, the latter especially 
for the wonderful anticipation of the ‘‘ two brothers 
and their murdered man’”’ and the ‘“ perilous seas, 
in faéry lands forlorn.’’ The last adjective is par- 
ticularly subtle. Arnold’s unplumb’d, salt, 
estranging sea ’’ is a choice on which I congratulate 
many competitors. ‘‘ Multitudinous,’’ hardly eligible 
in a translation from A®schylus, had many friends, 
like ‘‘ the ringing plains of windy Troy.” No one, 
however, gave the first known use of an adjective in 
a supreme line, ‘‘ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps 
well.” The ‘‘tempestuous petticoat,’’ ‘‘ old, unhappy, 
far-off things,’’ ‘‘ friendless bodies of unburied men,”’ 
and ‘“‘a green thought in a green shade,’’ were all 
good choices, but I am rather surprised to find 
“ melodious,’’ which has many lovely passages to 
its credit, so little cited. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ gaudy, 
babbling and remorseful day ’’ and wine ‘‘ with no 
allaying Thames”? might have been used. The 
oddest of the poets quoted were Ambrose Phillips 
and Tickell, and the queerest adjective the swear- 
word immortalized by Mr. Shaw. Five contributors 
had not really read or had forgotten the rules. Other- 
wise, excellent lists are spoilt by ‘‘ a pumice isle in 
Baie’s bay,’? which does not charm me at all, and 
by ignoring Shakespeare. C. R. Haines is for the 
most part first-rate, but how does he make “‘ prism ”’ 
in the line about the statue of Newton an adjective? 
T. E. Casson was very good in ten choices, but 
stopped there. Pasteque, H. M. V., I. M. P., Walter 
Harrison, M. M. Scott, and E. V. Warne are 
highly commended. The first prize goes to A. R. 
Watson. Reluctant to leave out A. M. S., who has a 
fine array of adjectives from Arnold’s sonnet on Shake- 
speare, I must award the second prize to Delta, who 
is asked to send address. 


FIRST PRIZE 
1. The multitudinous seas incarnadine.—Shake- 


Speare, ‘ Macbeth.’ 


2. Which had superfluous kings for messengers, 
Not many moons gone by. Shakespeare, ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra.’ 

3- Thee I revisit safe, And feel thy sovran vital 
lamp.—Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Book III. 

4. The unimaginable touch of Time.—Words- 
worth, sonnet, ‘ Mutability.’ 

5» A noise like of a hidden brook In the leafy, 
month of June. Coleridge, ‘ The Ancient Mariner.’ 

6. Of perilous seas in faéry lands forlorn.—Keats, 
‘ Ode to a Nightingale.’ 

7. Tall oaks, branch-charméd by the earnest stars. 
—Keats, ‘ Hyperion.’ 

8. Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.— 
Tennyson, ‘ Ulysses.’ 

g. All the charm of all the Muses often flowering 
in a lonely wood. Tennyson, ‘ To Virgil.’ 

10. That first, fine, careless rapture.—Browning, 
‘Home Thoughts from Abroad.’ 

11. The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.—Matthew 
Arnold, ‘ To Marguerite.’ 

12. A rose-red city half as old as Time.—Dean 
Burgon, ‘ Petra.’ 

A. R. Watson 


SECOND PRIZE 


1. False, fleeting, perjured Clarence.—Shake- 
speare, ‘ Richard III.’ 

2. The multitudinous seas incarnadine.—Shake- 
speare, ‘ Macbeth.’ 

3- The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced 
loon.—Shakespeare, ‘ Macbeth.”’ 
4. In the tempestuous 

* Delight in Disorder.’ 

5- The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair.— 
Milton, ‘ Comus.’ 

6. Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw.—Milton, ‘ Lycidas.’ 

7- He holds him with his glittering eye.— 
Coleridge, ‘ The Ancient Mariner.’ 

8. I saw their starved lips through the gloam.— 
Keats, ‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci.’ 

9. No hungry generations tread thee down.— 
Keats, ‘ Ode to a Nightingale.’ 

10. Unfathomable sea, whose waves are years.— 
Shelley, ‘ Time.’ 

11. Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee.— 
Wordsworth, ‘On the Extinction of the Venetian 
Republic.’ 

12. And that sweet city with her dreaming spires.— 
Matthew Arnold, ‘ Thyrsis.’ 


petticoat.—Herrick, 


DELTA 


227B. The long line of Gray’s Elegy gives ample room 
to say what is needed and seems easy. But it is a trial 
to fill it out without what appears to be padding and to 
maintain the level, serene flow of the original. This 
,was what, naturally enough, the composer of to-day 
found it difficult to achieve, being used to much cleverer 
verses than Gray’s. Bébé, like others, attacked the 
motorist, but did not find the metre long enough for 
natural phrases. Her work, however, shows promise. 
E. L. O. was furious about popular journalism. 
T. E. Casson also exposed the Press-Lords and Mr. 
Churchill, and then turned to cricket, ingeniously 
rhyming the Australian McCabe with “‘ astrolabe.’’ 


The boat of Middlesex, the pomp of Kent, 
And all that Yorkshire, all that Notts e’er bred 


was admirable, but led to a rather forced rhyme 
in ‘‘ white bone calcinéd.”? Athos had some good lines 
on sport and the victims of publicity. James Hall had 
ideas, but he was too slangy and I found it difficult to 
scan ‘‘ Sorry you’ve been troubled.” A. M. Coles 
began well, but brought in ‘‘ adverts,” which I refuse 
to think of in the verse of any century. I. M. P. is 
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commended for a view of stage ‘‘ stars” and Bright 
Young People, and Marion Peacock was near the win- 
ners, spoiling her last, stanza with the odd query) 
‘* What razor are you using when you shave?” 

_ The. first prize goes to Lester Ralph, who shows 
imagination and fancy in his vision of the horrid and 
far-distant future, though his last stanza might be 
improved. The second prize goes to Sir Duncan Grey 
for his exposure of the desecration of the countryside. 
It is not entirely satisfactory, and more direct in 
admonition than the original, but it is engaging in its 
detail. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Mount Everest ‘‘ calls ’’ the Close-Down warning blast, 
Worn Robots seek their park beneath the sea; 
Aurora Borealis, canned at last, 
Saves countless watts of electricity. 


Now scientists exude upon the night 
The Ultra-Violet, rays they store by day, ; 
Save where Police planes wheel their droning flight 
To check the unregenerately gay. 


Yet still, close-hid, some Israelitish club 
Resounds to monkey chatter, asses’ bray, 
The latest craze of those who form the hub 
Of things commercial, and control the pay. 


Beneath that ferro-concrete pylon’s shade, 
Where Lancashire lies buried in a heap, 
Dead Cotton Kings and Operatives are laid: 
The Coolie weaves cheap fabrics while they sleep. 


The shriek of changing gears that signals Morn, 
The crash of meeting aeroplanes o’erhead, 

The wireless nuisance, or the claxon horn, 
Shall wake no more our industries long dead. 


For them no more the morning papers quote 
The evening market’s downward tendency ; 
The little school-child hag it all by rote, 
And plumps in futures sans security. 
LEsTER RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 


Steam roundabouts make hell of parting day; 
The common herd swarms raucous o’er the lea; 
The crowded charries pound the tarmac way ; 
Each cottage flaunts a sign, ‘‘ Stop here for tea.”’ 
Red petrol pumps the once fair landscape blight ; 
And in the air where countless stenches mix, 
A hundred airships wheel their drony flight, 
While pilots play their nerve-destroying tricks. 


Loud now from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The microphone broadcasts cathedral chimes ; 
The Vicar—up to date-—at curfew hour 
Compels his flock to travel with the times. 


Beneath these rugged elms a postcard stall 
Sells pictures which invite a policeman’s raid; 
’ Outside the Church three nigger minstrels squall 
And fat dames vend ice creams and lemonade. 
“@ 


Mav drastic laws amend these uncouth scenes! 
Mere exhortation seems foredoomed to fail. 
Let picnickers who dump on village greens 
Their nasty litter spend six months in jail. 


. Let not, utility our whole world fill. 
_.. All that rare beauty bounteous Nature gave— 
Its peace, its splendour—cheap inventions kill. 
.The paths of science lead but to its grave. 
Duncan GREY 


The Edwardians. By V. Sackville-West. The 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. ok 

Bright Intervals. By Nancy Hoyt. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Diamonds To Sit On. By Ilya lif and Eugene 
Petrov. Translated from the Russian by 


Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


é HE EDWARDIANS’ is a minute survey of 
high society during the period indicated by the 
title. It is, however, a good deal more than 

that. There is, for example, a distinction about the 

writing which prevents the minuteness from ever be- 

coming tedious. And then, above all, with a 

sustained irony which is the more merciless for being 

slightly disguised, the book forms a variation on the 
familiar theme of the hollowness of pomp and rank, 

What does it all amount to? And in the opening 

chapter the answer is given through the reflections 

of Anquetil, the outsider, whose temporary fame as 
an explorer entitles him to be admitted behind the 
scenes : 


Strange hocus-pocus, that juggles certain figures into 
prominence, so that their aspect is familiar to the wife 
of the bank-clerk, and their doings a source of envy to 
the daughter of the chemist in South Kensington. With 
what glamour this scheme is _ invested, insolent 
imposture, and upon what does it base its pretensions? 
for Anquetil, for the life of him, could not see that these 
people were in any way remarkable, nor that their con- 
versation was in any way worthy of exciting the interest 
of an eager man... . 


The theme is, of course, as we have said, familiar 


enough. But it is elaborated and varied with such a 
wealth of resources for the effective handling of 


POVERTY 


AND THE STATE 


BY 


GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc., 


Author of 
THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 


The author’s object in this book is 

to trace the development, in England 

and Wales, of organised social 

effort to relieve and combat poverty, 

by the instrumentality of voluntary 

agencies and of local and national 
authorities 


12s 6d net 
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NOVELS AND NOVELISTS 
by KATHERINE SFIELD Reviews and 
criticisms which in the Atheneum in 1919 
and 1920 Edited by J. M. Murry 73 6d net 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 

AUGUSTA BECHER, 1830-1888 
Edited by H. G. RAWLINSON 


THE COLOR OF A GREAT CITY 
by THEODORE DREISER 


Qrutable 
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narrative and characters that it never even remotely 
suggests commonplace or hackneyed associations. It 
would therefore be a mistake to regard the book 
merely as a period novel. The idea which underlies 
it could be applied equally well to 1930 or 1860. 

The pattern of the story is symmetrical without 
being too obvious, and certain of the characters, 
especially Mrs. Spedding, are introduced with 
admirable ingenuity (the whole of the epjsode 
between Mrs. Spedding and Sebastian is a triumph 
of subtlety). And situation after situation is pre- 
sented with a suave detachment, the ease of which 
rather tends to conceal how accomplished it all is. 
There is only one scene which appears to us less 
inevitably right than the rest, and that is the last 
meeting between Lady Roehampton and Sebastian, 
whose letters have been discovered by her husband. 
No hint is given as to how the discovery was made, 
and although this is, in itself, an inessential detail, 
it seems unlikely that Lady Roehampton, on so 
critical an occasion, would not have referred to it 
in some way. The only other possible criticisms 
which suggest themselves are questions of language. 
Were such phrases as: ‘‘ So that’s that,’’ and “I 
don’t give a damn,’’ in use in 1906? 

‘Bright Intervals,’ like ‘ The Edwardians,’ is 
concerned largely with the idle rich, but the company 
is less aristocratic and the period more modern. 
Like ‘ The Edwardians,’ too, its ‘theme is familiar— 
in this case, the amorous tribulations of a young 
lady before, during and after matrimony—and here 
again we see what deftness of touch can achieve with 
material which, in less skilful hands, would be as palat- 
able as an omelette made of putty. Miss Hoyt nearly 
always shows that she has an eye for the effective word 
(we say ‘‘ nearly,’? because on one occasion she 
astoundingly indulges in the use of ‘“ anent’’). 
Her character-drawing is equally to the point. She 
is, for example, peculiarly successful with a full- 
length portrait of an actress, the original of which 
is not difficult to identify. (Here, by the way, is a 
further parallel with ‘ The Edwardians,’ in which those 
with a taste for filling in missing names will find 
several little problems of this kind.) As for the 
story itself, it would have been more satisfactory 
without the happy ending, which does not match 
with the rest. It is clear from the start that Lydia 
and Bill have, at the most, one idea in common, and 
that they are bound to part as soon as this fact 
begins to stare them uncomfortably in the face. 
Why, then, bring them together again? Miss 
Hoyt can well afford to leave sentimental lapses of 
this kind to the specialists in such matters. Her 
own place as a novelist is elsewhere. 

‘Diamonds To Sit On’ is free from anything 
which might even remotely be regarded as a senti- 
metal lapse. The theme is, superficially, a farcical 
one, and this only serves to intensify the grimness. 
Vorobianinov’s mother-in-law, when on her death- 
bed, announces that she has hidden her diamonds, 
worth seventy thousand roubles, in a chair, one of a 
Set of twelve. Vorobianinov sets out to discover 
the missing chair and the record of his quest, a 
tragi-comic wild-goose chase, contains some queer 
glimpses of life in Soviet Russia. The suspense is 
well sustained, and although here and there the 
Narrative becomes more riotous and disconnected than 
even a farce has a right to be, we imagine that 
few readers will resist the temptation to discover how 
it all ends. But the setting is more significant than 
the actual story. The authors have a bent for the 
droll and sardonic, which is very adequately exercised 
in their descriptions and asides. 

And in a different vein, but ally to the point, 
there is an exquisitely ludicrous account of how 
electric trams were started in the town of Stargorod. 
‘he authors are accomplished satirists and we should 
like to know something about them. 


REVIEWS 
DR. JOHNSON AGAIN 


The R. B. Adam Library Relating to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and his Era. Printed for the author 
at Buffalo, N.Y. Three Vols. Eighteen 
guineas. 


pes can easily be described as the best Johnson 
catalogue of the best Johnson collection extant. 
The first volume describes bibliographically reams of 
letters from Johnson, Boswell, Burke, Reynolds and 
Garrick. Those of greater interest appear in facsimile, 
for the work is achieved with some of that splendour 
of scholarship and expense by which American collec- 
tors emblazon their hoards to the world. At first sight 


_it hardly seems possible for so many of Dr. Johnson’s 


letters to have left the country as the reader passes 
through page by page. But here are all his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale, including the long letter from the Island 
of Skye (Sept. 6, 1773), ‘* a salutation from this verge 
of European life ’’; another from Mull; and included 
and facsimiled in the first the Latin verses in Sapphic 
metre so unpleasing for Scotchmen to read : 


Pervagor gentes hominum ferorum 

Vita ubi nullo decorata cultu 

Squallet informis, tigurique fumis 
Foeda latescit. 

Inter erroris salebrosa longi, 

Inter ignotz strepitus loquele, 

Quot modis mecum, quid agat, requiro, 
Thralia dulcis. 


In the letter from Glasgow we suggest the emenda- 
tion ‘‘ row’”’ in the sentence, ‘‘ we took a boat to 
rove upon the Lake.’’ How difficult Johnson’s hand- 
writing could be is apparent in the wonderful set of 


BEHIND BOTH LINES 


by Hugh Kingsmill 6s. 6d. net 
“ Sober sincerity in which it is written puts it in a place apart.” 


The story of the author’s capture by the Germans 
and of his subsequent experiences in theprison camps 
of Karlsruhe and Mainz. The life of a prisoner is 
a side of the War strangely neglected, and this book 
is a most interesting study of the reactions of a 
large and varied group of men to confinement. 


SOME CRAFTIE ARTS 


by Jan Gordon 5s. 6d. net 
“ A DELIGHTFUL BOOK OF GENUINE La 
A book which will be read with amusement if not profit” 
— Saturday Review. 
What is art? Mr. Gordon consulted the catalogue 
of the British Museum and found it in a humorous 
mood, listing an odd collection of arts from the 
earliest days of printing: The Art of Making Boys, 
The Art of Keeping Women Faithful, and many 
others. A strange, witty and instructive book. 


ADVENTURES IN LIVING 
DANGEROUSLY 


by Louis Golding 2s. 6d. net 


“Tt is as light-hearted a search for adventure, as delightfully 


LADIES IN WAITING 


by John Dellbridge 
“ This is a novel above the ordinary . . . 


7s. 6d. net 


those ittedly 
it is well and carefully written.” —Scots 
KENNERLEY 
22 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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facsimiles, which give at least the scholar’s and editor’s 
value of the originals. And here we may say that 
this wonderful] collection encourages us to look kindly 
upon grasping hands which are stretched across the 
seas, for, though manuscript treasures are being trans- 
ported by shipfuls, they often reach a safer shrine 
than they enjoyed in England, and are made available 
to the scholar by means that can seldom be afforded 
in England. The Thrale letters make a splendid series, 
and in one of them occurs a paragraph redolent of 
the whole : 

Some when they write to their friends are all affection, 
some are wise and sententious, some strain their powers 
for efforts of gayety, some write news, and some write 
secrets, but to make a letter without affection, without 
wisdom, without gayety, without news, and without a 
secret is doubtless the great epistolick art. 

The last is the famous letter that he sent to Mrs. 
Thrale on hearing that she was ‘‘ ignominiously 
married.’’ It was the cruellest and most pathetic letter 
ever sent by a man to a woman. It is still more 
incredible how much undiluted power his pen could 
place in so few lines. It is therein that his mastery 
of English will appear as long as the letter descends 
the ages. 

One note carries as much suggestion as a single 
eighteenth-century dinner invitation can. It is a 
request to John Wesley to come to Dr. Johnson for 
a meal. It must have been as a meeting between St. 
Francis and St. Dominick when they met. It is a pity 
Landor never wrote an ‘‘ Imaginary Conversation ”’ 
for the occasion. 

The letters to Sir Robert Chambers occur in the 
collection, including one with the curious phrase ‘‘ a 
mere speculalist will have no authority.’”” The word 
speculalist is queried, but speculator had not then the 
ready currency that it has to-day, and it may stand 
as a real Johnsonian coinage, though no lexicographer 
has adopted it yet. 

The Johnson letters are followed by a fine collection 
of the even rarer species, the Boswellian. They include 
the letter with the absurd and delicious congratulations 
to Goldsmith on the success of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’ 
And somehow the words can be applied to-day, ‘‘ The 
English Nation was just falling into lethargy. Their 
blood was thickened and their minds creamed and 
mantled like a standing pool; and no wonder when their 
Comedies, which should enliven them like sparkling 
Champagne, were become mere syrup of poppies gentle 
soporifick draughts.’’ The letter ends, ‘‘ let me see 
if you can stoop to write to me.” And one actually 
written to Dr. Johnson himself appears in the honours 
of facsimile. It is also a plea for letters beginning, 
** It is hard that I cannot prevail with you to write 
to me oftener. But I am convinced that it is in vain 
to push you for a private correspondence. I must there- 
fore look upon you as a Fountain of Wisdom from 
whence few rills are communicated at a distance.’’ 
The letters to Malone follow at great length. One 
records that a Bishop of Carlisle was blackballed at 
the club, and later a Bishop of Peterborough. Another 
refers to a cancelled leaf on the subject of a husband’s 
infidelity and a wife’s refusal; ‘‘ I wonder how you 
and I admitted this to the publick eye; for Windham 
etc. were struck by its indelicacy and it might hurt 
the Book much.’’ Letters of Burke, Reynolds and 
Garrick complete the first volume, concluding with! 
the priceless little fragment of MS.: ‘* Dr. Johnson 
sends most respectful condolence to Mrs. Garrick and 
wishes that any endeavour of his could enable her 
to support a loss which the world cannot repair.” 

The treasures of the second volume follow close on 
each other’s heels. Here is the MS. of Pope’s famous 
reference to Johnson’s poem on London. Pope’s note 
passed from Richardson to Reynolds, who gave 
it to Bishop Percy of Dromore, who so recorded on the 
back. We have Johnson’s receipt for the fifteen guineas 


he received for the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’ and 
the first draft of the proposal for the dictionary appears 
in facsimile. 

The page of the Dictionary is reproduced in which 
Johnson recorded from an unknown correspondent the 
French derivation of Curmudgeon, which John Ash 
copied thus into his dictionary, ‘‘ Curmudgeon, from 
the French coeur, unknown ; mechant, correspondent ’’ | 
So perish all ill-gotten gains ! 

Follows the actual corrected copy of the Plan as 
written to Lord Chesterfield; Dr. Johnson’s hand super. 
scribing the scribe. Various dedications ascribed to 
Dr. Johnson appear in facsimile of print, including 
Payne’s Introduction to Geometry, here first attributed 
to Johnson. Follow copies of the ‘ Traveller and the 
Deserted Village,’ in which Johnson, at Boswell’s 
request, marked the lines which he wrote himself. As 
for the ‘ Life’ we have the frontispiece in first and 
second impression after the features of Johnson had 
been improved by Sir Joshua Reynolds’s suggestions 
from looking ‘‘ too young and not thoughtful enough.” 
Facsimiles of Boswell’s notebook MS. and of actual 
proof sheets from the ‘ Life’ crown this amazi 
collection. A third volume consists of autograph letters 
from people of the period or mentioned by the great 
Doctor. Modern commentators will find their features 
engraved throughout this Golden Book of Johnson, 
without which nobody can attempt to write the last 
word on him or Boswell. If all the literary treasures 
passing to the United States could be returned in such 
easy and serviceable shape to scholars, no one would 
grudge the almost daily trend of sales from this country. 

SHaneE 


MISS MANSFIELD ON NOVELS 


Novels and Novelists. By Katherine Mansfield. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


7 remarks made by good authors upon other 
writers are, like those of good artists upon other 
painters, the marrow of criticism, but it does not by 
any means follow that good authors can write good 
reviews. An artist’s remark may be a nugget: a 
review should be beaten gold. Coleridge scattered 
gems in the grit of ‘ Biographia Literaria ’; Pater’s 
collected reviews are disappointing ; and most authors, 
like most painters, tend to admire workers with 
similar aims; to seize on the good qualities in others 
that they themselves have sought; to swoop on weak- 
nesses which they do not share; with unerring instinct, 
to let the sawdust out of successful dummies! Review- 
ing is a craft of its own; so difficult that the reviews 
which we remember are a negligible quantity, and the 
only consolation is that even good authors rarely excel 


JULY THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE FREEDOM OF ENGLAND. 
By Sir Andrew Ma: il, 

THE CURSE OF TRIAL BY 
URY 


DEATH DUTIES OR LIFE 
DUTIES. B 


Forbes Gray. 
By R. G. D. JAPANESE 


SECOND 
CHAMBER. By H. Vere Redman. 

THE PASSING OF THE PRIVATE 
PALACE, By E. Beresford 
Chancellor, 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
MUSIC, 


Laffan. 
THE NEW ERA OF LIQUID 
FUEL. By Lancelot Lawton. 
Gordon. 
ENGLISH AND THE NEED OF 
AN ACADEMY. By J. Howard 
Wellard. 
MAN’S SOUL IN WAR. By Ian 
F. D. Morrow. 
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Escapade 


‘Creative autobiography’ 
EVELYN SCOTT 

Author of ‘The Wave’ 

Large Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 


Haxby’s Circus 


A Novel by 
KATHARINE SUSANNAH PRICHARD 


Author of ‘Coonardoo’ 7s. 6d. net 


The Great 
Meadow 


A Novel by 
ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


With an Introduction by 
EDWARD GARNETT _ 7s. 6d. net 


Matka Boska 


(MOTHER OF GOD) 


A Novel by 
CECILE INES LOOS 


Translated from the German 


Lyndesay 


JOHN CONNELL 


A frank and happy account 
of public school life. With an 
Introduction by COMPTON 

MACKENZIE 7s. 6d. net 


To Return 
to All That 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES 
Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The Adventures of 
Giuseppe Pignata 


who escaped from the prisons 
of the Inquisition of Rome, 


I 
Translated on the French 
by ARTHUR SYMONS 


Large Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
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by MARGARET GOLDSMITH 7s. 6d. net 
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Miss Mole 


A NOVEL BY E. H. YOUNG 
Author of ‘William’ 


‘Miss Mole is a bit of an oddity herself. 
It is into Nonconformist circles that 
her job takes her, and her job comprises 
all the things that a humorous, passion- 
ate and courageous woman might find 
todo in a difficult family. An unexpected 
romance, so stripped of sentimentality 
that one feared at moments for its sen- 
timent, makes a surprisingly movin 

climax to a beautiful and witty book. 

The New Statesman 


Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 
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The Village Book 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Author of ‘Tarka the Otter,’ ‘The 
Pathway’ 


‘A succession of chapters in the second 
half of the book, under the general 
heading of the “First Day of Spring,” 
compose a village epic in a series of lyrics 
and elegiacs; there is humour, wit, 
comedy, mysticism, emotion, homeli- 
ness, sympathy and even satire, with a 
wealth of observation, present but never 
protruded, in most cepartments of 
natural history. The book ends with a 
human tale worth a place in any an- 
thology. Mr. Williamson has found 
himself.’ 
SIR WILLIAM BEACH-THOMAS 


Large Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 
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CHOSEN BY THE BOOK GUILD 


Rose Anstey 


A NOVEL BY RONALD FRASER 
Author of ‘The Vista’ 
‘Rose Anstey” is an individual and 
distinctive novel that can be read de- 
liberately for the pleasure it gives us 
in living imaginatively in Rose Anstey’s 
company. ...No one can fail to re- 
spond to Mr. Fraser’s descriptions, 
written as they are with such rece 
of feeling and such an admirable luci 
ity of language.’ 
J. D. BERESFORD in the Book Guild 
Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. met ~~ 
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in it. We approach, then, this collection of the reviews 
which Katherine Mansfield contributed to the 
Atheneum from April, 1919, to December, 1920, when 
ill-health put an end to this work, with two questions. 
Is there the marrow that we expect from an author of 
her quality? and—whether or no—was. she a good 
reviewer, since she could easily pass either test without 
passing both? 

If we take these questions in their reverse order and 
lazily assume, to save time, that we are agreed on the 
meaning of ‘‘ a good review,’’ then the editor for 
whom Miss Mansfield worked had several reasons to be 
satisfied. Her prose is never slick but leisurely. She 
approaches the art of fiction from a height. Her 
criticism is that of a disiriterested artist, never to be 
satisfied with less than the sincere; quick at defining 
the type and class to which any novel under her hand 
belonged; always referring the characters to life, 
instead of to some other novelist; never afraid to 
praise; deadly in criticism without a trace of malice; 
and, before merely commercial writing, content to 
describe the story, so that the wretched thing should 
quietly expose itself. One fancies that her opinion 
must have been precious to authors worthy of it, and 
that some still living may wince now that her quiet 
voice is speaking once again. It is true that, once or 
twice, in novels that I happen to have read, Miss Mans- 
field passes over that which was to myself the heart of 
the story, but the quality of her criticism is high; the 
criticism that one artist expects to hear from another. 

The examples that follow are chosen to display this, 
and, to avoid distractions, the names of the authors to 
whom they refer are omitted here : ' 


She lays down the law : 


But life cannot be made to “ fit’? anybody, and the 
novelist who makes the attempt will find himself cutting 
something that gets smaller and smaller, finer and finer, 
until he must begin cutting his characters next to fit the 
thing he has made. 


She exposes a counterfeit : 


If an infinite capacity for taking pains were what is 
needed to produce a great novel, we should have to hail 
Mr. ——’s latest book as a masterpiece. . . How hard he 
tries—how painfully he fails! His method is simply to 
amass observations. . . Thus do we receive shock after 
minute shock, each one leaving us chillier. But in spite of 
it all, the feeling that remaingis the liveliest possible regret 


that Mr. —— should have misjudged his powers—so 
bravely. 


She qualifies a great reputation : 


It is a very great gift for an author to be able to project 
himself into the hearts and minds of his characters— 
but more is needed to make a great creative artist; he 
must be able, with equal power, to withdraw, to survey 
what is happening—and from an eminence. . . Hence 
we have a brilliant display of analysis and dissection, 


but without any ‘‘ mystery,’’ any unplumbed depth to 
feed our imagination upon. 


Of the same: . 


The (story) is over. We see the stage slowly darken. 
All the other actors are gone. . . The stage is empty. 
The stage—the stage. 


She pricks a bubble : 


They order these things better in Anatole France. 


These quotations, I think, have answered both our 
questions fin the affirmative. Katherine Mansfield 
was a fine reviewer, and, being a good writer, she 
criticizes from an eminence and penetrates to the 
marrow through the bone. The most intimate 
sentence of all comes fresh from the imagination of 
the novelist, when she pauses to caress a subject that 
she thinks that the author whom she is reviewing 


has spoiled. Here, then, is one of Katherine Mans. 
field’s unwritten stories, a seed which never flowered; 
The old theatrical star is. tempted to go to see the 
show one night, and she is recognized and taken behing 
the scenes and made much of. Again she lifts the glass 
to her lips, but there is no wine. Just a. breath, a 
sweetness—a memory that she sips—and then all is over, 
Well—mightn’t that be a marvellous story? Isn't it 
one of the stories that we all keep, unwritten, to write 


some day, when we have realized more fully that 
moment... . ? 


Compare this vision with the story, say, called ‘ Ma 
Parker,’ and you have the difference between the seed 
and the flower. To bring a moment of humanity, 
warm and palpitating, before us was the art of 
Katherine Mansfield. The more commonplace it was, 
the more universal she felt it: the littlke What warm. 
ing under the brooding wings of her imagination into 
the rich simplicity of a moment fully realized, for in 
this kind of writing, rather a vision than a story, the 
What is much less important than the How. To 
‘* swell the gourd and plump the hazel-shell ” was her 
ambition. The aim of her stories, and that which she 
asked of her fellow-storytellers, was the aim of the 
painter, as Ruskin (himself a beautiful draughtsman, 
remember) saw it: ‘‘ To fix for a little the foam upo 
the river, and to make the ripples everlasting upon 
the lake.’’ 

This, all the same, is not the only kind of good story, 
for there are many mansions in the storyteller’s house, 
‘* Other sheep I have which are not of this fold.” 
The Passion is told in the Passion Play as truly as in 
the Stations of the Cross, nor are we bound to assume 
that Tchehov was the loved disciple, or more than one 
of the twelve. Miss Mansfield preferred the stations 
to the drama, the moment intensely realized to the 
rhythm of events in a rhythm of words; but, in her 
choice, there is this virtue: the achievement must be 
all or is a nothing; there is no compromise possible, 
no counterfeit, and this gave to her criticism of others 
an integrity precious and rare. One can imagine that 
a writer would rather be condemned by her than 
praised by another, and, if we have written short 
stories ourselves, we find ourselves asking: ‘‘ What 
would she have thought ?’’ 

‘ Novels and Novelists’ is a book to keep and to 
browse upon; even when one differs from the 
accidents of her criticism, one is sure that, on the 
substance, she never was deceived, and that no fine 
piece of work could fall under her eyes without an 
instant recognition of its quality. Like calls to like, 
and here are these reviews, written week after week 
for eighteen months, surviving their day, so that even 
the books which gave the least opportunity to her 
produced, after ten years of silence, no review that 
is ashamed of itself. 
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The red ring where tyre wall meets 
tread is the hall-mark of the only British- 
built Super Tyre. 

The motorist who tries India Super Tyres 
for the first time is not taking a chance. 
With them he gets a definite twelve 
months’ insurance against all tyre 
damage beyond his control. 


Moreover, Super Tyre Service and Safety 

are so incomparably above ordinary = 
esible formance that no motorist ought to be 
othas satisfied with anything else. 
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THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 


Fair Perthshire. By Hamish Miles. The Bodley 
Head. 15s. 


Ge H to be in Perthshire now that Summer’s here”’ ; 

such, one imagines, must be the thought of 
every Londoner, who in these dog-days chances 
on Mr. Hamish Miles’s refreshing story of his 
wanderings through that loveliest of counties, in 
which all types of Scottish scenery are mingled, and all 
types of Scotsmen meet on a common ground. Mr. 
Miles tells of a drive he once shared with an old farmer 
from the Blackwater to the Spittal of Glen Shee and 
Cairnwell. The old man gazed on the scene he knew so 
well and then: ‘‘ Hills,’ he said slowly and with a 
great finality, ‘‘ and hills back of them again—hills and 
hills and hills!’’ So must this gate of the Highlands 
appear to all with eyes to see when once they come upon 
its hills mounting nobly to the Grampians. Yet Perth, 
which town by the way. Mr. Miles studiously avoids, 
is less than fifty miles from Edinburgh, and the county 
itself is the very heart of Scotland geographically, 
historically, and ethnographically. 

Mr. Miles sees a peril in all this beauty lying so 
accessible to the tourist, and he has a nightmare of the 
Highlands losing their character, and becoming another 
Switzerland, a land of hotels and waiters, of winter 
sports and summer vacations, with artificially grown 
heather for visitors and all the dreadful knick-knacks 
and souvenirs that are at once advertisements and 
desecrations. Is it possible that Scotland will ever 
become as cheap as that? Probably not; though to be 
sure Mr. Miles shudders at the sight of Gleneagles, 
and, giving us merely the derivation of its name, turns 
sorrowfully away. Nor has he much to say of the 
more hackneyed stories of the county, ignoring even the 
famous and infamous Gowrie Conspiracy, hitherto a 
standing historical dish with those who write of Perth- 
shire. 

Yet the story of his journey is crowded with history, 
the history that reveals the nature of the people and 
their stormy past. Glen Dochart recalls the MacNabs 
and MacNishes, the Braes of Balquhidder lead to stories 
of the Macgregors and the Macdonalds, of Rob Roy, 
and of his sons and the rape of Jean Key. Dunkeld 
yields the story of Neil Gow, most famous of fiddlers, 
and a note on Knox in one of fis many unpleasant 
aspects. Crieff and its burning in 1716, and its escape 
in ’45, leads to the yarn of Kate McNiver, the witch of 
Monzie, whose curses and benedictions seem to have 
been singularly effective. Sheriffmuir suggests a pithy 
account of the battle in which Mar, pitted against 
Argyle, failed to follow up the slight advantage he had 
won, and so invited the famous verse beginning 
‘* Some say that we wan, And some say that they 
wan,’’ and ending with the half-truth that both 
ran awa.”’ 

Homelier tales are those which tell how the first and 
second Lord Kames cleared a great area of peat land 
upon which nearly a thousand persons were prosperously 
settled; or of how Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy 
and Coleridge, coming to the Trossachs, were first 
laughed at for fools and then treated with fine hospit- 
ality by the Scottish farmer of whom they had sought 
information. An earlier tale of an earlier visitor is 
that of the Rev. William Gilpin to Logierait, where he 
was entertained at the boatman’s house, in dirt and 
squalor, by the boatman’s family, dirty and healthy, 
and courteous and hospitable as savages. So the 
stories go, with names famous in history and names 
little known, but all redolent of the county and the 
people ; and always as their setting the lovely glens, and 
‘* hills, and hills back of them again, and hills and hills 
and hills.’’ 

Mr. McGhie’s drawings, eight in water-colour and 
over seventy in black and white, most admirably illus- 
trate the narrative and help to make the book the 
delightful record it is. 


OUT OF NAZARETH 


East London. By the Royal Commission of His. 
torical Monuments. H.M. Stationery Office, 
17s. 6d. 


Calendar of the Hatfield House Manuscripts. Part 
XV. Edited by M. S. Giuseppi. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 10s. 6d. 


The Manuscripts of the Earl of Mar and Kellie, 
Supplementary Report. Edited by H. Paton, 
H.M. Stationery Office. 7s. 6d. 


AST LONDON, not the East End—for that 

unlovely city had not come into being by 1714— 
comprises the district between the City and the Essex 
borders, and south of the Thames includes Eltham and 
Greenwich. The Tower is the oldest building described, 
though there are some fifteenth century churches, 
while at Stepney one can see an eleventh century rood 
and trace out the remnants of its thirteenth century 
walls, and at Plumstead the church has some twelfth 
century work still standing. The illustrations are on 
the usual lavish scale, and we can think of nothing that 
it would be desirable to add to the book, with the 
exception perhaps of a silk-weaver’s cottage from 
Spitalfields with the weaver’s window—if such still 
exist. The concluding survey includes a number of 
short papers, all of them, with one exception, valuable 
additions to our knowledge. Mr. E. V. Lucas contri- 
butes an inept paper on changes in the Whitefriars 
district, taken up mainly with an account of Sir Robert 
Knollys for no particular reason; Mr. T. W. Bloe 
describes the building material of early and medieval 
London. Kentish rag was the most common and 
most durable stone; it was used in the Tower, West- 
minster Hall, Henry VII’s chapel for foundations and 
rough work, Reigate stone for finer masonry, and Caen 


5 years on her back 
19 years on crutches 


Dear Sir, 

I am writing to thank the R.S.A.S. 
much indeed for the boots and irons pat 
this morning. They fit perfectly and I can 
walk quite well without my crutches. No one 
can tell how grateful I feel after three years 
on my back and 19 on crutches. Thank God 
I shall be able to earn my living once more, 
and no longer feel I am a burden on friends. 


Yours gratefully, K. S. 
The above letter was received a few months ago 
at the offices of the Royal Surgical Aid Society. 
It is from one of the patients and speaks for itself. 
yw Since the Society was founded sixty-eight years 
ago, it has supplied over 
Surgical 


1,575,000 Apptiances 


to the poor. Multitudes have been enabled to 
retain their work, or, as in the above case, to 
go back to work, after long disablement. | 

Contributions in aid of this gracious ministry 
to those in distress should be sent to the Vice- 
President, and made payable to the 


Royal Surgical Aid 
Society 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Donors receive Surgical Aid “ Letters ” 
You can help the Society by speaking of it to your friends | 
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stone for carvings. Purbeck was used for columns and 
shafts as in the Temple church, Portland stone was the 
favourite in rebuilding the City and weathers well, and 
some others are described. Mrs. Esdaile gives a 
hurried but valuable outline of the history of English 
sculpture from the twelfth to the eighteenth century in 
five pages packed close with facts, no small part of.these 
due to her own research. Mr. Stephenson describes 
the brasses in London, of which there are only remnants, 
rich enough to show the wealth destroyed. Mr. Dorling 
contributes some most valuable notes on the heraldry 
still to be seen in London; Dr. James writes on the 
stained glass, and Mr. Clapham on late Stuart 
architecture and decoration. These little treatises will 
supply the wanderer in London with profitable objects 
for his strolls for many days. 

The two latest reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission deal with the same reign. The Hatfield 
papers record the accession of James II, and the ease 
with which he fell into his new surroundings. The 
Index makes the mistake of saying that James was pro- 
claimed by the Privy Council—as no such body was in 
existence after the death of Elizabeth he was proclaimed 
by a Great Council if a Council at all. The Mar papers 
give a general view of the reign of James, seen from 
Scotland, from Scots in London, and abroad. They 
add little to our knowledge, but preserve some life-like 
details of historical events. 


ON THE ROAD TO CHAOS 
IN INDIA 


Some Personal Experiences. By Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller, K.C.S.1. Murray. 12s. 


ITH India in the limelight it is of advantage 

to study once more the story of Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller’s removal from the Governorship of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and the subsequent repartition of 
Bengal which was effected at the Delhi Durbar of 1911. 
The former affair was the first occasion of a sacrifice 
of a high official at the bidding of popular clamour, 
and it stimulated the seditious element among the 
Hindus as nothing else could have done. The latter 
was a gross breach of faith which enraged Moham- 
medans throughout India. 

Sir Bampfylde has already recorded the story in a 

volume entitled ‘ Studies of Indian Life and Senti- 
ments,’ but, as he points out, its effect upon our Indian 
policy was absolutely nil. In consequence, Sir 
Bampfylde has attempted to make his present book 
of reminiscences somewhat of a lighter type, though 
in so doing his book has undoubtedly lost in value, 
for neither the globe-trotting chapters nor a dis- 
quisition on heterodox science are likely to attract 
much attention. 
_ Despite this he has recorded much of general 
interest, for he is of the old type of Indian Civilian who 
took a pride in his achievements and successes from 
the date of passing first into the Indian Civil, through 
work as Director of Land Records, on Famine Relief, 
in the Secretariat under great men of the past, and 
as Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

He returned to India twice after his enforced retire- 
ment, and notes the affection shown to him by many 
Indians despite his alleged severity of the past. He 
marks especially the great increase in wealth of the 
mercantile community and of the lawyers, and the 
Widespread diffusion of the art of playing and enjoy- 
ing games. The country, however, is clearly not 
happy. The gulf that separates the Hindus from the 
Mohammedans has ominously widened, and there is 
& complete change of feeling towards the British 
Government and its officers. This has been accom- 


panied by a decay of authority and a considerable loss 
of power. 


IN YOUR‘EAR 


Have you noticed the little medal I am wearing? It is 
the badge’ of The Faithful Friends’ Guild, and I feel 
proud to think that my mistress looks upon me as 
2 Eathful Friend. I’m told that cats and other pets can 
also join. 
Many of my fellow dogs, as well as other animals, 
are experimented upon by Vivisectors, which means that 
they perform these experiments upon living animals. 
Many of the experiments are very painful and if you 
could see some of the poor animals who have been 


When my mistress heard about it she said we must do 
our bit, and so she senta sub- 
scription, it was only 2/-, to 
the Registrar of The National 
Anti-Vivisection Society, and 
in return I had a membership 
certificate and this medal 
which I am wearing to show 


IN THIS COUPON NOW 1 


APPLICATION FORM FOR MEMBERSHIP OF 
The Faithful Friends’ Guild 
A 


ddress : THE REGISTRAR. 
THE NATIONAL ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY, 
92 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


PLEASE enrol my Faithful Friend (name). 
as a Member of THE FAITHFUL FRIENDS’ GUILD. 


I enclose his/her Entrance Fee of 2s. (two shitting upich entitles 
him/her to receive a collar medallion and a membership 


(State Mr., Mrs., Miss, Title or Rank.) A.V.11 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Exmoor and Other Days. By Arthur O. Fisher. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 


THIS collection of sketches, some of which have 
already appeared in periodical publications, is dedi- 
cated to ‘‘ The owner of the coat tails in front,” 
and gives accounts of almost every kind of sport 
from ‘‘ The Sport of Kings ’”’ (which is “ ’untin’ ”’ 
and not racing, as a perverse generation which 
knows not Mr. Jorrocks too often assumes) to 
ratting. These breezy pages reveal some very nice 
people and animals, all of whom, thanks to Mr. 
Fisher’s easy and unlaboured gift of portrayal, 
become intimate acquaintances at first sight. So 
with events; we share fully all the fun and excite- 
ment of many and various sporting experiences. 

The writer of even a short notice cannot resist 
mention of ‘‘ John, the long dog.’’ Given a bone 
by an enthusiastic young lady on account of the 
absence of his original owner in the ‘“ ’firmary,”’ 
John seemed all a dog could or should be—until 
the day when he caught sight of a hare. His 
behaviour then threw unmistakable light on the 
seclusion of his former master. But, surely, a 
Bench of County Magistrates could hardly feel 
bitterly against a dog which had the sense to 
hide his prey rapidly at the sound of an approaching 
motor car only to retrieve it calmly when the 
danger of detection had passed out of sight ! 

A delightful and very readable little book. 


Black Storm. By Thomas C. Hinkle. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


DR. HINKLE, the well-known writer of animal 
stories, has written another book that will find its way 
to the book-shelves and hearts of all his admirers. 
This tale of a horse of the Kansas Hills is full of an 
infectious enthusiasm, admiration and belief in those 
qualities in a horse that somehow tend to escape due 
recognition. It is commonly admitted that the horse 
has affection and intelligence, but it is seldom realized 
to what a degree the loyalty and devotion of the animal 
can develop. There is nothing improbable in the 
history of Black Storm, nothing exaggerated in the 
description of the adventures that befell him. ‘‘ Every 
incident in this story is based on a fact,’”’ says the 
author in his ‘‘ Note.’’ ‘* I asked Mr. Campbell, who 
was one of the men who timed the pitching of Black 
Storm—that day with Joe Bain—how it was that Joe 
remained on the horse. Mr. Campbell said, ‘‘ We 
never saw anything like it, but as near as we could 
tell, the youth kept time with the pitching.’’ That 
gives a bird’s-eye glimpse of the tale. Without being 
unnecessarily harassing, the story is exciting and the 
book hard to put down before the ultimate fate of the 
horse is decided. Perhaps it is more by good luck 
than good management that the author achieves the 
subtle effect of his closing paragraphs. Here he allows 
his human characters to display signs of mild hysteria 
under an emotional strain which Black Storm, the 
chief sufferer, bore with noticeable mental balance. 


None So Pretty. By Margaret Irwin. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


WITH this book Miss Irwin has won the Historical 
Novel Competition this year. Her First Prize entry 
is an exceptionally vividly conceived story of Caroline 
times, touching historical Kings, Queens and Princes, 
but concerned mainly with the life and pathetic romance 
of Nan Ingleby, the ‘‘None So Pretty’’ daughter of an 
English cavalier of the times. The story is so skil- 
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fully unfolded and has such definite dramatic quali 

that it lives on in the mind long after the book has beg 
finished. It is a merciless tale of merciless days, by 
it comes very near home when it forbears to draw th, 
startlingly wide comparisons between present-day cond. 
tions and those of the times with which it is concerned, 


Fire Kindleth Fire. A Professional Autobio 
graphy. By Marion Cleeve. Blackie. 6s, 


We have of late years been deluged with book; 
about the education and psychology of boys; 
it is, therefore, a relief to find one about the education 
of girls—and in a lesser degree their response to tha 
education. 

We can imagine few books more helpful and of mor 
interest to those whose work lies with the upbringing 
of youth than this most absorbing autobiography. 
The writer is headmistress of a municipal secondary 
school for girls, and the book is a relation of he 
experience with them and her method of education 
and personal treatment. 


The Patriot’s Progress. By Henry Williamson, 
Bles. 6d. 

THIS is one of the few war books that ought to k 
read, even after a surfeit of that sort of literature. It 
gives perhaps the truest picture of what war meant to 
the individual, the ordinary, average youngster turne 
soldier. It is forceful but seldom forced in its pre. 
sentations of the horrors of trench warfare. Squeamish 
people—if they can now read war books at all—wil 
find some of its pages disgusting. But disgusting 
things—even apart from gangrene and other incidentals 
of war—do happen when large bodies of men are herded 
together under the conditions that obtained on the 
Western Front. 


** A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring.” 
To ensure your children drinking deep of the 
fount of learning take out a 
‘PUBLIC SCHOOLS” POLICY 
with the 


STANDARD 


and thus secure them a good education. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


(1) £100 a year for five years guaranteed when 
the child attains 14, 15, or 16, or such age as 
may be desired. 


(2) Immediate payment of the same in the event 
of the father’s death, or, alternatively, 


(3) A large guaranteed sum down, and other 
options. 


(4) Return of all premiums paid in the event of the 
child dying first. 


Write for Booklet “ A.E.3” to 


59 DAWSON STREET, 


~ 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 434 


(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, July 24) 
WHENE’ER MY FIRST PREVAILS IN LONDON, THEN 
My SECOND WILL BE IN REQUEST BY MEN. 
Ir FAHRENHEIT GOES UP, THERE’S SURE TO FOLLOW 
A BRISK DEMAND FOR SCMETHING COOL TO SWALLOW. 


Injections such as these may lesson pain. 

Core of what’s needed to keep out the rain. 

This is the sum of what you have to pay. 

Like wind-borne chaff, the Psalmist says, are they. 
Thus turns our planet without haste or rest. 

In this, when knights were bold, they often drest. 
Four-wheeler, hansom,—both to me gave place. 

A town whose name makes ladies think of lace. 
Behead what feels the stroke when heads are flying. 
Badge bringing hope to those ’mong dead men lying. 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SarurDay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 


2. It must be pubfished by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in eets, 

8. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic ’? and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 432 


Be Prent 1“ An intelligent Kandyan chief 
LU t On was perfectly scandalized at the 
M arro W utter barbarism of living with only 
B armai D one wife, and never parting until 
O chr E (O cur!) separated by death, It was, he 
A cto said, just like the wanderoos.” 
T hunderstor M (Quoted by Spencer from Lubbock’s 
W andero Ot Pre-historic Times.) 

O bsidia N2 2 Pliny says that Obsidian is 
M ole-trac K named after a _ traveller called 
A nthracit E Obsidius, who found it in Ethiopia. 


Nectar Y3 3 Honey is secreted by flowers in 
their nectaries, in order to attract 
bees and other insects which bring 
about cross-fertilization by convey- 
ing pollen from one flower to an- 
other. 


Acrostic No. 432.—The winner is “‘ Sisyphus,’? Mr. Andrew 
Ken, 28 Bishopsgate, E.C., who has selected as his prize ‘ Paul 
Robeson, Negro,’ by Eslanda Goode Robeson, published by. 
Gollancz and reviewed by us on July 5. Twenty-two competitors 
chose ‘Sir Arthur Pinero’s Plays and Players,’ thirteen ‘ The 
Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell,’ ten ‘ Johannes Brahms,’ etc. 


Atso Correct.—A. E., Ali, Armadale, Barberry, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Bolo, Boote, Mrs, Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Buns, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, C. C. J., 
J, Chambers, Clam, Dhualt, D. L., Ursula D’Ot, Sir Reginald 
Egerton, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, Gay, Glamis, Iago, Lilian, 
Madge, Martha, Met, George W. Miller, Lady Mottram, N. O. 
Sellam, Peter, F. M. Petty, Shorwell, St. Ives, Stucco, Miss 
Daphne Touche, Tyro, C. J. Warden, Capt, W. R. Wolseley. 


Oxe Licht Wronc.—Boris, Bertram R. Carter, Miss Carter, 
- R. Cripps, Maud Crowther, Farsdon, G. M. Fowler, T. 
Hartland, Jeff, A. M. W. Maxwell, M. Milne, Rabbits, Raven, 
R. Tulis, junr., Mrs, Violet G. Wilson. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—J. F. Maxwell, H. M. Vaughan. 


_ D. L.—For Light 9 you gave Memo instead of Memento. Slips 
i spelling are seldom penalized. 


tn case a prize is not received, we should be informed 


Light 10 baffled 13 solvers ; Light 11, 2; Lights 5, 7, 8 and 9, 1. 


and obtain 


INVEST 
YOUR 
SAVINGS 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, London, W.2 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. 
John Clifford, C.H. 


TRUSTEES: 
Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D., E. W. Beard, Esq. 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve Funds 

£342,800. Over £1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 

Paid to Investors. Half-yearly Dividends pay- 

able January 1st and July ist. Easy with- 

drawals. No investor has ever lost one penny 
of his capital. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the 
Society’s Bankers. 


C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.I.S., Manager 


“ Tue RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
Ghe Solicitors’ Journal 


THE SUMMER 


SPECIAL NUMBER 


was published on SATURDAY, 12th JULY 
For positions, spaces available, advertising 
rates, Gc., apply af once. 
The Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. ('Phone: Holborn 1853) 


““* Tue Soricrrors’ JouRNAL ’—THAT ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION,’’— 


The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


N view of the close proximity of the holiday 
I season there appears no likelihood of any immediate 

increase in the volume of Stock Exchange business. 
Further, generally speaking, stockbrokers have 
passed through so many months of depression, and 
have reached so pessimistic a frame of mind, that they 
can see little of encouragement in the outlook. Prob- 
ably in no section of the community is the opinion 
of the majority more frequently incorrect than on the 
Stock Exchange. Normally, when everyone is bear- 
ish, it is generally right to take a counter opinion, 
while, when optimism rules the roost and the Stock 
Exchange is of opinion that nothing can stop the rise 
in prices, past history has taught us that the moment 
has arrived to sell. This must not be taken as a 
reflection on the judgment of members of the Stock 
Exchange. The very fact of everyone being bearish 
leads to markets being in a very healthy condition, as 
the bull position is reduced to a minimum and prices 
are probably marked down to a particularly attractive 
level. It is not sufficient, however, to express more 
optimistic views as to the outlook merely because the 
Stock Exchange takes an opposite opinion, but it is 
suggested that there are signs of a rift in the clouds. 
Personally, I suggest that there are signs of returning 
confidence, and, while I appreciate the many and seri- 
ous difficulties which are depressing stock markets, not 
merely in this country but throughout the world, I feel 
there are indications that in many directions we have 
seen the worst. As far as we are concerned in this 
country, the worst of our troubles is_ the. 
home political situation. I am hoping that in the next 
few months we shall have tangible evidence of a policy 
being introduced conducive to a revival of industrial 
prosperity. I would remind readers of these notes that 
the psychological effect of any coming change will be 
very marked. 


LONDON ELECTRIC 


Dealings have started in the recently issued 
5,000,000 5 per cent. redeemable debenture stock of 
the London Electric Railway Company, which was 
offeréd for sale at £97 10s, last week and proved an 
instantaneous success. This debenture constitutes a 
thoroughly sound investment in the safety-first class, 
and at the present level appears well worth locking 
away as a permanent holding. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


It has been encouraging to note during recent 
months how comparatively stable the price of 
Imperial Tobacco shares has remained, despite 
general depressing conditions. Those who regularly 
read these notes will remember that a favourable 
opinion as to ‘‘ Imps ’’ has been expressed on many 
occasions in the past; this is repeated to-day. The 
management of the business is in first-class hands, its 
finances are conservatively handled, its products 
are deservedly popular, and its prospects appear 
excellent—a combination of factors which prompts 
me to again suggest that Imperial Tobacco shares 
are a suitable holding for all classes of investors. 


SHELLS 


Now that the shares of the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company are quoted ex dividend, the 
moment appears an opportune one to again draw 
attention to these shares. Dividends of 25 per cent. 
free of tax have been paid for the last four years, 
and at the present price a gross yield in the neigh- 
bourhood of 6} per cent. is shown, which certainly 
is very generous in view of the status of the company 
concerned. 
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TAMPLIN DEBENTURE 


As I believe investors are seeking sound debentures 
showing a yield of something over 5 per cent., I would 
draw attention to the fact that this week Tamplin and 
Sons’ Brewery, Brighton, Ltd., have made an issue 
of £300,000 54 per cent. first mortgage ‘‘ Smithers” 
Redeemable Debenture stock at 95. Owing to the 
smallness of the issue, its advent may have been over. 
looked. I would emphasize the fact that it is 
thoroughly well secured, and, in its class, certainly 
appears a very attractive holding. 


HOME RAILS 


At the end of the present month, the interim divi. 
dends of the Home Railways will be declared, and 
these are awaited with rather more interest than 
usual, in view of the great uncertainty that exists as 
to the policy the directors will adopt as regards their 
initial distributions for 1930. Stockholders in Home 
Railway companies suffer from the great disadvan. 
tage that they are not kept informed as to the manner 
in which the net profits of the companies in which 
they are interested are progressing. They receive 
weekly traffic figures, which have certainly proved 
very depressing during recent months, showing as 
they have done substantial decreases. At the same 
time, this is only part of the picture. Stockholders 
are left in the dark as to the amount of revenue that 
the railways are deriving from their recently acquired 
interests in road transport companies, while the 
question of working costs is another factor which, 
naturally, has a very large bearing on the final 
result, and on which subject no information is forth 
coming. The prices of Home Railway ordinary stocks 
have depreciated very seriously since the final divi- 
dends for 1929 were declared. It is suggested that 
this fall over-discounts the bad showing being made 
for this year, and a recovery in this market is 
hoped for during the next six months. 


GRAMOPHONES 


In view of the fact that they are particularly 
susceptible to Wall Street conditions, it is not sur 
prising that Columbia Graphophone and Gramophone 
(H.M.V.) shares have depreciated very substantially 
in price during recent months. While it is 
appreciated that the decreased spending power of the 
public, which is world-wide, must adversely affect 
the revenue of a company such as Gramophone 
(H.M.V.), it is felt that the present price over 
discounts any adverse effects that general conditions 
may be having on the company. It must be remem- 
bered that the capital of the H.M.V. Company has 
been doubled since its dividend distribution last year 
of 60 per cent. If we therefore halve the distri- 
bution, we find that at the present price a yield of 
approximately 8 per cent. is shown, which indicates 
that, even if a cut in the dividend is necessary, the 
shares are attractive at the present level, particularly 
in view of the fact that in the past the directors 
have not distributed profits up to the hilt. 


SKODA WORKS 


On Monday an issue is being made of 2,500,000 
6 per cent. first mortgage sterling debentures at 95 per 
cent. by the Skoda Works. This company has out 
standing £2,344,700 74 per cent. first mortgage 
debentures which will be paid off from the proceeds 
of this new issue, holders of the outstanding debentures 
being given the right to accept new debentures if 
exchange, receiving £100 of new debenture for each 
#100 of existing debenture and a cash payment of 
46 10s. od., together with accrued interest up to 
including August 29, 1930. Particulars of the new 
issue will be found in this review. 
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“SECURITY: 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


THE SKODA WORKS 


(Limited Company, formerly the SKODA WORKS, PLZEN) 
(Incorporated in and under the laws of the State of Ceechoslow shia) 
Manufacturers of 
Steel Ingots, Castings and Forgings, Locomotives, Gas Engines, Turbines, Tractors, Motor 
Cars, Aeroplanes and Aeroplane Engines, Sugar, Brewery, Alchohol and Agricultural 
Machinery, etc., etc. 
CAPITAL: 


Issued and Fully Paid (in Czech Crowns) 200,000,000 


There are outstanding 42,344,700 74 per cent. ‘First which (so far 
as not exchanged in pursuance to the offer mentioned below) will be paid off at ’ £108. 10s. per 
#100 on the first day of November, 1930, and the sum required for that purpose will be 
deposited with the Trustee from the proceeds of this issue. 

Holders of the outstanding Debentures who desire to accept new Debentures in exchange 
for the immediate surrender of their present holdings or part thereof will receive preferential 
allotment and will be paid £6 10s. per £100 so exchanged and accrued interest down to and 
including August 29, 1930, that being the date from which full interest will be covered on the 
new Debentures to be issued to them. 

* — Issue of £5,000,000 6 per Cent. First Mortgage Sterling Debentures 
on which amount the ‘subscription of £2,500,000 (in Sterling or in French Francs) has been 
guaranteed by the Banque de |’Union Parisienne, Banque des Pays du Nord, Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris, Crédit Lyonnais and Société Générale pour favouriser le développement 
du Commerce et de I’Industrie en France, and 


AN ISSUE will be made on Monday next (July 21st) of 


£2,500, 000 6 per Cent. First Mortgage Sterling Debentures 


at 95 per Cent. 
Interest will be payable on December 1 and June 1 in each year 


A specific First Mortgage (subject only to the charge securing the existing Debentures 
above-mentioned, which are to be paid off), on all Freehold Properties, Works, Fixed Plant 
and Machinery, etc. 

REDEMPTION: 


At par over twenty-five years by annual drawings or by purchase at or under par; or at 
par on three months’ notice from the Company. 


The Prospectus will show:— 


1. The Company has been carried on continuously since 1869. Its works 
are situated within 100 kilometres around Prague. The Company 
(exclusive of its subsidiaries) has about 35,000 employees. 

2. Assets at December 31, 1929 (including proceeds of present issue less 
the repayment of the oe Debentures and the expenses of 


issue) $16,975,418 
3- Profits, available for payment of Debenture Interest for year ended 
December. 31. 
1926 41,775,180 1928 851,365 
1927 793,194 1929 1,004,278 


The above figures include income of a special nature not arising from 
the normal trading operations of the relative period amounting in 
1926 to £1,305,703; in 1927 to £160,208; in 1928 to £162,772 and 
in 1929 to £693. 


4. Turnover 1926 owe ont about £4,206,084 


1929 £9»147,852 
The ‘unexecuted orders in hand on n May s, 1930, amounted to about 


; 
For the purpose of converting Czech Crowns into Sterling, the Rate of Exchange used is 


164 Cz. Krs. to the £, except in regard to profits which have been converted at the Exchange 
Rates current at December 31 of each year. 


Copies of the Prospectus and Forms of Application are now available from:— 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, Ltd., 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, and Branches, 
ANGLO-CZECHOSLOVAK & PRAGUE CREDIT BANK, 118 Old Broad St., London, E.C.2. 
— AND ALLIED INVESTMENTS CORPORATION LTD., 39/41 New Broad Street, 

don, E.C.2 
The Commercial Agents in Great Britain for the Skoda Works, CARTERS (MERCHANTS), 
LTD., 39/41 New Broad Street, London, E.C.2, 
MESSRS. LINTON, CLARKE & CO., Pinners Hall, London, E.C.2, and 
MESSRS. E. WOODALL & YARDLEY, 4 Copthall Court, London, E.C.2. 
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Typewriting 


Shipping 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed, 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


IGH SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, of all descriptions. 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, Company 
Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports, 

HARPER, Room 75, ALBION HOUSE, New Oxford St., W.C.1. 


a & BRITISH INDIA 
AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Reguler Salli from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc.. MEDITERRANEAN, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON ST le 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., ete. 
P. & O. and B.1. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Compa 
Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & O. house 14 
Street, London, S.W.1 or City Booking Office, P. & O. - 
1all Street, London, E.C.3; for Freight or General Business, 
P. & O. and B.1. 1 


Offices, Leadenhall Street, 4 
SBI. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.8 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
- Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 
Wimbledon. papers of ‘‘ ODO ”’ paint and marble 


cleaner. Samples 


Cockroaches 


Hotels 


EYSDOWN HOTEL, edge of NORTH SEA, KENT, 

Splendid beach. Beautiful country. Bracing Air. Rough 

shooting over 500 acres. Tennis, Badminton, Dance Hall, 
Cinema, Golf under construction. July 3 gns., August 4 gns, 
Apply Andrews, Leysdown, Kent. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Blattis ” 
Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 
From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, Howarths, 473 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


Personal 


FAITH AND WORKS, Long years of endeavour. The faith of 
the builders of the new Middlesex has never faltered. £300,000. 
Donations to the Middlesex Hospital, W.1. 


Art Galleries 


ANGLADA-CAMARASA 
Exhibition of Paintings by the most famous living Spanish 
Painter, ANGLADA-CAMARASA. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. Leicester Square, 10-6. Sat. 10-1. 


Scholastic Agencies 


information and 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments will be 
given free of charge to parents stating their requirements 
(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, 
etc.) to Messrs. Truman and Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 


61 Conduit Street, London, W.1, Telephone: Gerrard 3272 
(2 lines). Publishers of ‘“‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete 
guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 19.7.1930 


Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin 
Foulis 
Gyldendal 
arper 
Blackwell Harrap 
Benn Heinemann 
Bles Herbert Jenkins 
Brentano's Hodder & 
Hodge 
Hurst & Blackett 
Hutchinson 


Duckworth 

Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot 

Faber & Faber Murray 


gar Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —qyg 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, 
Room with Hot and Cold Water, "Phone fem @/- 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 436, is 4 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Cricket, Those ‘‘ Ashes.’? The Australian Tour of 1928 by Noble, 
6s, Published 15s. 


Noble, The Game’s the Thing. With Foreword by Lord Harris, 
3s. 6d. 


Francisco De Goya by August Mayer. 22s, Published 42s. 


John Sargent. His Life and Work. With Catalogue of his Works, 
by W. H. Downes. 16s. Published 30s, 


Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d 
Published 25s. 


The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. 
lished 25s. 


Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
Novels of the Sisters Bronte. 


New 13s. 6d. Pub 


Illustrated 16s. 
12 vols. £3 10s. Published 


Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s, 9d. Published 12s. 64 
Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s, Published 7s. 6d. 


George Meredith’s Complete Works. 18 vols. £5 5s. Pub 
lished £7 7s. 


Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralph 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 


Rackham’s IIlustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 
Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 
Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 6d. 


Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s, 6d. 
Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. 
English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 50s. Published £5 58 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Published by the Proprietors, Tuz Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Temple Bar 3157, two lines), in the Parish of 


St. Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Retacn, L1p., 


43 Belvedere d, S.E.1; Saturday, July 19, 1930 
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